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HOW TO MAKE SELECTIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


© an amateur florist there is nothing, prob- 
ably, more puzzling and bewildering than 

the catalogues of the professional florists, issued 
every spring, and containing descriptions of the 
multitudinous varieties of roses, fuchsias, chrys- 
anthemums, zonale geraniums, dahlias, pelar- 
goniums, verbenas, and similar classes of plants 
usually sold by them. A person taking up one 
of these catalogues in order to make a selection 
is soon bewildered by the immense number of 
varieties to choose from, and puzzled with the 
descriptions, In the catalogue of a leading flor- 
ist now before us we find the names of over two 
hundred and fifty zonale geraniums, over two 
hundred dahlias, two hundred chrysanthemums, 
eighty gladioluses, and varieties of other species 
in proportion. To make the selection still more 
difficult, the descriptions are accompanied with 
exclamatory remarks, such as ‘ extra,” ‘ su- 
perb,” ‘* very beautiful,” ‘‘ of grand effect,” “‘ mag- 
nificent,” ‘‘ splendid,” ‘‘ equal to any of its class,” 
** distinct,” ‘‘ fine,” and similar expressions. ‘The 
descriptions of color also are often such as can 





only be understood by an artist or a French dyer, 
as, for instance, ‘‘carminated bright cerise,” 
**brilliant flamed crimson,” ‘‘ vivid salmon,” 
** dazzling orange-vermilion,” ‘* blazed crimson,” 
‘**carmine amaranth,” and similar shades of col- 
or, which ne person, however expert and imag- 
inative a colorist, could possibly conjure up in 
his mind’s eye. 

Among such a list as that of two hundred and 
fifty varieties of zonale geraniums, and corre- 
spondingly with dahlias, roses, chrysanthemums, 
and other plants, there must of necessity be a 
great similarity between many of the varieties, 
so much so as to make it positively certain that 
some of them are not worth keeping in the cata- 
logues ; for if out of ten points of excellence one 
variety has six points and another seven points, 
the first should be rejected. Take the rose Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, for instance; it is a good grow- 
er, and of an extremely brilliant color, this latter 
being its chief recommendation, for it is wanting 
in substance and form of petal, being in this re- 
spect flimsy and ili shapen ; it is not sufficiently 
double, being but slightly over semi-double, and 
has neither the elegant cup shape of the cabbage- 
rose section nor the magnificent plate-shaped form 





of the centifolia section ; its petals are nearly as 
flimsy as those of a poppy, and are not sufficient- 
ly numerous to well fill up its centre. It may 
be considered floricultural heresy by some, but 
we can not help saying that it is not worth grow- 
ing, as compared with such old roses as Victor 
Verdier, John Hopper, and Baronne Prévost, of 
nearly the same shade of color, and in all re- 
spects as nearly perfect as double roses can be. 
So with fuchsias, few of the new varieties come up 
in all respects to Elm City, Vainqueur de Pueb- 
la, and Souvenir de Chiswick ; among gladioluses 
such varieties as Brenchleyensis, Calendulaceus, 
Don Juan, Mars, Mile. Fanny Rouget, Osiris, 
Othello, and other ten to twenty-five cent varie- 
ties hold their own against all new-comers at ten 
times the price; and the same holds good with 
the other classes of florist’s flowers. 

The florists are not entirely to blame for this, 
for the public, as a general rule, think that he 
who has the largest collection’ must of necessity 
have the best. It is true he has all the best, 
but in order to draw custom and meet the foolish 
requirements of the public he retains in his cat- 
alogue a long list of varieties of which he would 
gladly be rid, as they only give him extra trouble 
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Fig. 1:—Licut Brown pe Bier Street Suit.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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in labeling, propagating, and keeping up a stock. 
Florists in this country have, of course, to import 
all new varieties of plants as they are sent out 
abroad, and to test them in our climate; but 
many persons have such a desire or rage for 
novelties that the florists have to send them out 
as fast as they can propagate them, and before 
they have been properly tested. <A leading flo- 
rist told us not long since that out of twenty-five 
new roses he imported last season not more than 
half a dozen were worth growing with us, and 
yet he has to keep the whole set in his catalogue, 
because they are announced in the papers as 
novelties. Few persons have any idea of the 
losses our florists frequently experience in im- 
porting high-priced plants from abroad, and find- 
ing afterward that they can not be readily grown 
in our climate, and have to be dropped from the 
catalogues in a year or so afterward. 

The leading florists are not wanting in enter- 
prise and judgment, but have to yield to the 
whims or follies of people, as in the case of the 
Primula japonica, or Queen of Primroses, as it is 
called in England. We received it from Japan 
three years before it was introduced into En- 
gland, bloomed it, and offered it at fifty cents a 
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plant to a leading florist, who did not think it 
would take well, and declined to bring it out. 
He afterward had to pay a guinea a plant for it 
in England, and sell it here, because, being high- 
ly vaunted of and bepraised in England, his cus- 
tomers ordered it of him. It is a very beautiful 
plant, but in no way merits the encomiums passed 
upon it abroad, and those who have purchased it 
upon the credit of the English indorsement will 
be greatly disappointed. If it had not been for 
the folly of our people in believing that every 
thing foreign must of necessity be superlative- 
ly excellent, not a florist in the country would 
have paid any such price for it, for their judg- 
ment and knowledge told them that it was not 
worth five shillings a plant, let alone a guinea. 

Those who do not desire to make large col- 
lections, or who can not afford to spend much 
money in doing so, we would advise to take the 
catalogues of one or more of the leading florists 
for three consecutive years, and compare them 
together, checking off such varieties as they find 
therein for that time, and from them to make 
such selections as may suit their taste or fancy ; 
or to send to the florist with whom they deal a 
list of such varieties as they have, and request 
him to add thereto and send to them such a 
number as they may want of tried but different 
varieties of at least three years’ standing. In 
this way they will be able to enlarge their col- 
lections by adding thereto all desirable novelties, 
and save themselves much disappointment and 
loss of money. 











Harrer’s MacGazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGr 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 
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@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for June 20 was issued gratui- 
tously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a Eulogy on CHARLES Sum- 
NER, delivered by Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts ; a portrait of SuMNER, from 
Mitmore’s bust; a splendid double- 
page engraving, illustrating a tragical 
event in Spanish history; and a page 
engraving, entitled “ Scottish Covenant- 
ers before a Battle.” 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for June 27. 





SG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and elegant 
Plain Basque, Long Apron with Scarf Back, and 
Demi-trained Skirt will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 423. 





PRAISE AND FLATTERY. 


T is a beautiful trait of the human mind 
which prompts it, in most cases, to enter- 
tain such a lofty disdain for unmerited praice 
that it is irresistibly urged to the deserving 
of it. Perhaps, adversely, this is why suspi- 
cion has such a deadly, upas-like effect, par- 
alyzing the sensibilities. We are easily no- 
ble with those who think us noble; we are 
ashamed to confound those who pay us the 
compliment of believing in us by falling 
short of the stature they have allotted to 
us; we fear lest their ideal of us should some 
day be destroyed, and we struggle to reach 
it, and become strong in the conflict. 

“Many men,” says the Greek proverb, 
“know how to flatter, few know how to 
praise ;” and indeed there is a nice distinc- 
tion, since the praise which transcends hon- 
est belief by a word degenerates into its 
step-sister, flattery. Praise must be handled 
as the artist handles the brush, with the 
touch that works miracles, when it is almost 
capable of creating the virtues in which it 
trusts; while flattery, the dauber, lacks an 
eye for perspective. Praise paints from ob- 
servation and love; flattery mixes her colors 
with self-interest. We wonder if those old 
pastels famous in the seventeenth century, 
in one of which Madame Dr SéviGns, with 
her children, figures as Latona between the 
young Apollo and Diana, do not illustrate 
the tendency of flattery to say something 
pretty and pleasing, rather than something 
approximately true. The reply of the maid 
of honor to the queen who inquired the hour, 
“Whatever it pleases your majesty,” which 
has been instanced as flattery, seems to us 
rather a keen satire upon that which is dealt 
out to royal ears, since, in order to compass 





its ends, flattery ought, at least, to bear a 
family likeness to truth. Few of us are slow 
to form a favorable opinion of ourselves, and 
doubtless each one of us has his own pet 
conceits, and we heartily welcome an opin- 
ion from the world outside of us which falls 
in or harmonizes with these conceits, not 
only because we have a laudable and natural 
desire to shine in the eyes of others, but be- 
cause it assures us of the soundness of our 
own judgment. Queen ELIZABETH, we are 
told, relished best that praise which deli- 
cately intimated that had she been born and 
bred in obscure circumstances, her innate 
qualities would naturally have brought her 
into distinguished notice among men. It 
would seem that we use praise in order to 
confirm ourselves in our own esteem—cer- 
tainly a work of supererogation in some—or 
to encourage and console where that esteem 
is lacking. Bacon declares “there is no 
such remedy against self-flattery as the lib- 
erty of a friend ;” but that friendship must 
be of a most hardy growth that shall under- 
take to disabuse us of our imagined virtues ; 
that shall dare to call our justice cruelty, 
our religion cant; that shall deplore as self- 
ishness what we cherish as generosity. The 
philosopher says that “the praise of the 
common people is naught,” and indeed we 
rarely possess the attributes intact which 
vulgar consent accords to us ; our reputation 
is often in excess of our acquirements and 
abilities, and oftentimes bears no closer re- 
semblance to our reality than the attenuated 
and lengthened shadow of ourselves in cer- 
tain positions; but there may be those who 
remain satisfied with this false estimate of 
their powers, which the world reflects from 
sheer indifference, or hoping that some time 
they may reach the standard, while others, 
ignoring the noble shame which should pre- 
vent them from accepting an undue share 
of meed, make capital of “this bubble repu- 
tation.” It has happened to almost all of us 
to hear others as well as ourselves praised 
for qualities which were quite alien to the 
character of the individual, and no doubt it 
is one of the most natural things in the 
world to idealize those with whom we come 
in contact—a process with which the heart 
has more to do than the head; and this per- 
haps accounts in a measure for the disparity 
constantly seen between friends and lovers ; 
the one believes to have discovered certain 
excellences in the other which exist only in 
his mind’s eye, it may be, while this ideal- 
ized friend is not sufficiently studious of 
himself to detect the pretty fraud, or is con- 
tent to seem what he finds it difficult to be. 
The sweetheart credits her lover with all the 
latent heroism of her own nature, and assists 
him to aspire to her metre. “O, let me 
seem till I become!” prays the poet, the in- 
terpreter of the human heart. It has always 
been held that “praise to the face is open 
disgrace,” but we think there are occasions 
when it may even be commended, as in the 
case of sensitive young persons, dissatisfied 
with themselves, and rendered awkward and 
self-conscious thereby; in the case of those 
who have been put in the background, con- 
versationally, till they have lost confidence in 
their powers of speech ; in the case of those 
striving for the mastery over evil habits. 
To such, a word spoken in season, how good 
itis! But this promiscuous flattery of per- 
sons who think well enough of themselves 
already verifies the proverb that “ some com- 
pliments are curses.” 











THE POETS AND THE FLOWERS. 


HETHER it is the flowers that owe a 

great debt to the poets, or the poets 
that owe it to the flowers, is something that 
will hardly be called in question, for though 
the flowers would have opened just as per- 
ennially without the poets, we are none of 
us able to conjecture what the poets would 
have done without the flowers. 

No sooner is the back of winter turned 
than these ministers of beauty seize the first 
bud that dares thrust its pretty head above- 
ground, and go off in metrical raptures with 
it, to enlighten half the race who never saw 
any particular loveliness in the thing be- 
fore. Perhaps it is, for instance, the almond 
that hurries along without its leaves, before 
the “ million emeralds break from the ruby- 
budded lime,” and the poet pauses beneath 
it, and cries : 

“ Blossom of the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees, 
Birthday ornament of spring, 
Flora’s fairest daughterling ; 

. . . . ° 
Ah, when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 
With a bee in every cell, 
Almond bloom, we greet thee well !” 


Or it may rather be the daffodil that he has 
seen the first, the flower 


“That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty ;” 


and he tells us of the wealth its blossoms 





gave him to bring home when he came acrogg 





them shining continuous as the stars that 
twinkle in the Milky Way: 


“ For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


Or yet it may be the daisy that has kindled 
the poet’s fancy, and stirred therein as many 
conceits as it has florets. 


“T know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy,” 


sings one of them ; while BuRNs and WorDs- 
WworTH and MONTGOMERY laud it, and can 
not, indeed, say enough about it. 


“The little flower 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky, 
* * * — climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox's den. 
a - . . . 
On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise: 
The rose has but a summer reign; 
The daisy never dies !” 


Or perhaps it is a flower almost as common 
as this that enlists the poet’s ardor, the kind- 
ly welcome dandelion, that, after the grass 
has sung its song, 


“Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
You can not see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming, 
For in the starry night 
And the glad morning light 
I come quietly creeping every where,” 


begins to glisten across the fields like drops 
of gathered light, and to foretell all the 
heats and glories of summer with its splen- 
did radiation, and of which LOWELL sings: 


“ Not in mid-June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
Then think I of deep shadows on the grass; 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thonsand ways ; 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass 
Or whiten in the wind ; of waters blue, 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap; and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move.” 
It seems to be these early spring flowers 
more especially that call out the poets’ ec- 
stasies, whether because of the gladness 
roused in the poetic temperament by the re- 
turn of the first heralds of all the lovely lux- 
ury of summer, or because the re-animating 
power of the strong spring sun sets the po- 
etic fountain to bubbling, and it bubbles 
about the first thing it finds. All the poets 
in the world, from ANACREON down to the 
last aspirant, have said their say about the 
violet. 
“Welcome, maids of honor; 
You do bring 
In the Spring, 
And wait upon her! 
She has virgins many, 
Fresh and fair, 
Yet you are 
More sweet than any!” 


cries ROBERT HERRICK; but, on the other 
hand, Sir HENry WOTTON sings with a dif- 
ference : 
“You violets, that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, 

What are you when the rose is blown ?” 
Nevertheless TENNYSON makes up for the 
earlier poet’s disrespect, when his eager lov- 
er’s fancies are following the rivulet 

“From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet, 
And the valleys of Paradise.” 


Yet all the transports over the opening 
flowers have not been expressed for violet 
and daisy and their humble kind alone; the 
beautiful ground-laurel has had its laureate 
also : 

“Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew, 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn’s most tender hue, 


And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for 
you ?” 


And one of the rare poems of the would, a 
poem sufficient, if all other relics of our 
printed word were lost, to indicate the pre- 
vious existence of a lofty literature, has been 
written to a leafless purple blossom of the 
swamps: 
“Rhodora! If the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask; I never knew, 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there, brought 

you.” 

But the flowers of the rest of the year, as 
well as those of earliest spring, have had a 
share of praise; and if it has not been so ea- 
gerly and unanimously accorded them, they 
are still the standard illumination of the po- 





et’s song as he encounters them, whether he 
speaks of 
“Sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white,” 
or calls upon the new year to 


“ Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
The little speedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping wells of fire,” 
or sings, with sweet old Mary Howlrt, 
“Take all the rest, but give me this, 
And the bird that nestles in it; 
I love it, for it loves the broom— 
The green and yellow linnet! 
Oh, the broom, the yellow broom! 
The ancient poet sung it, 
And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it!” 
or, with BRYANT, finds added beauty in the 
late coming of the exquisite fringed gentian : 

“Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 

And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 

Thou waitest late, and com’st alone 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end!” 

Meanwhile the perfect crown of summer, 
Mitton’s “fresh-blown roses washed with 
dew,” are always the chief treasure of the 
poet. And now he sings, with the old Greek : 
“ If Zeus gave us a queen of the flowers in his mirth, 


He would call to the rose, and would royally 
crown it, 


For the rose, oh, the rose is the joy of the earth, 
Is the pride of the plants that are growing upon 
it!” 
and then, with SHreLLEy, who lived and 
breathed simply in the atmosphere of beauty, 
he describes it in its full bloom as 
“‘a nymph to the bath addrest, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare.” 
The poet SHELLEY, indeed, impersonates 
flowers and odors as no one else has done, 
not only the rose, but almost every flower 
that blows, now telling how 
“the moonlight fills the open sky, 
Struggling with darkness, as a tuberose 
Peoples some Indian dell with scents which lie 
Like clouds above the flower from which they rose,” 


and now picturing a place haunted by noon- 
day nightingales and sweet airs: 
“The light-clear element which the isle wears 

Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 

And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And from the moss violets and jonquils peep 

And dart their arrowy odor through the brain, 

Till you might faint with that delicious pain ;” 
and once more, in company with the sensi- 
tive plant, paints 

“The wand-like lily which lifted up, 

As a menad, its moonlight-colored cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 
Gazed through the clear dew on the tender sky.” 

In fact, we shall hardly find a flower that 
some singer has not twined immortally in 
his wreath ; be it gorgeous or be it homely, 
the poet’s eye has found the secret of pure 
beauty in its heart. WorpswortH remem- 
bers to sing the humble celandine, and TEN- 
NYSON does not disdain to draw his parallels 
with the neglected thistle: 

“He that learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistles turning 
Into glossy purples which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses!” 

From all of which it may easily be gathered 
that the ideal temperament is at once stim- 
ulated and soothed by perception of the 
care that in the great creation of all was 
taken to sustain it, by perception of the ut- 
ter grace and beauty in the first intention 
of the world; and all who share that tem- 
perament in any degree echo the words of 
that other poet who exclaims: 

“Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines !” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING SUITS FOR SUMMER. 


HE choicest selection for summer costumes 

worn as deep mourning are two kindred fab- 
rics called Tamartine and Byzantine. These are 
semi-transparent, being slightly thicker than ba- 
rége, and are of pure wool; consequently they 
drape softly, and are perfectly lustreless, as all 
mourning goods shouldbe. Both these materials 
are single width, and cost about $l a yard. The 
design for such suits for church, visiting, and 
promenade shows a plain basque, deep apron 
over-skirt, and lower skirt of walking length. 
Two very finely pleated flounces trim the lower 
skirt, each forming its own heading; a single 
pleating is on the over-skirt; the simple basque 
is made plainly on a silk lining, with a piping 
fold around the edge, and three folds of Byzan- 
tine passing up each side of the front, over the 
shoulders, and down the back to its very edge. 
The collar is of the flaring Medicis shape, or else 
with English points turned over in front, and 
some pleats in the middle of the back. The 
coat sleeves should have three folds around the 
wrist instead of cuffs. As a finish for the neck 
black crépe lisse pleating is worn with an inner 
pleating of white lisse. The lower skirt is usu- 
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ally made of Byzantine, and is worn over the 
black silk petticoat that forms a part of every 
mourning outfit; but ladies who require very 
light skirts have the Byzantine fiounces pleated 
on a silk skirt, and thus use but one black skirt. 
This material is also very suitable for trimming 
with English crape folds, and is sometimes seen 
with alternate folds of crape and Byzantine. 
The basque lining should be of the silk drilling 
or twilled silk serge now used for linings, 


ENGLISH CRAPE DRESSES. 


The most expensive mourning dress, and that 
worn especially by widows for house and car- 
riage toilettes, appears to be made entirely of 
crape. It is really a deep basque and single 
skirt of black silk covered in every part with 
crape. ‘The basque is very high at the throat, 
and the sleeves very close; and these, with the 
skirt, are without a fold or flounce. This ab- 
sence of ornament gives the severe style consid- 
ered appropriate for fresh mourning. 


**POLONAISE CLOTH” SUITS. 


A new material, called ‘‘ polonaise cloth,” is 
all wool, with smooth surface, firmly woven, yet 
far lighter than the tamise cloth now so much 
worn. It is well adapted for summer wear in 
this climate, and for spring and autumn further 
inland, where something ‘‘ neither thick nor 
thin” is a desideratum. It is double fold; 
though not quite a yard wide, and costs $1 35 
a yard, ‘The caprice is for making this in suits 
having the polonaise, from which the fabric is 
named, The Henri Trois pattern, and the po- 
lonaise with Marguerite back, or else with a 
basque back, are the models. Self-trimmings 
in the way of folds and pleats are preferred for 
this goods. Tamise cloth suits for general use 
all the year round are made in the way described 
for Byzantine costumes. Young girls and ladies 
who do not wear the deepest mourning wear ta- 
mise suits instead of the bombazine once thought 
necessary. 

GRENADINE DRESSES. 

Of all fabrics grenadine is perhaps most used 
for summer mourning costumes. That with 
very small or else medium square meshes is pre- 
ferred to the large canvas meshes, or to striped 
or figured grenadine. ‘The coarse-meshed can- 
vas grenadine is apt to have some cotton in 
it, which, though ingeniously concealed, finally 
makes itself visible, and gives the fabric a rusty 
brown look. Grenadine polonaises for mourn- 
ing are occasionally seen with inch-wide stripes 
of dull repped gros grain, but not of the glossy 
satin stripe. Narrow grenadines measuring from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven inches cut to far bet- 
ter advantage than the double-fold goods, which 
is nearly two yards wide. Merchants sell ten 
dresses of the narrow fabric to one of double 
width. Mixed silk and wool grenadines are 
chosen for plain deep mourning suits. Glossy 
all-silk grenadines, trimmed with lace and jet, 
are only suitable for complimentary mourning. 
As grenadine suits must be made over silk, they 
are not cool, though their lightness is a com- 
mendation. It is considered bad taste to have 
low waist linings, with white neck and arms 
gleaming through the transparent grenadine ; 
hence the basque lining (of twilled silk serge) 
extends up to the throat and down to the wrists. 
However, as a relief to this, white pleatings and 
frills are more worn about the neck and wrists 
than formerly, as only widows in first mourning 
now wear black crape collars. ‘The best plan for 
grenadine street suits is to have a silk-skirt, or 
else a black foulard skirt, with the grenadine 
flounces sewed upon it, and dispensing with 
a skirt of grenadine. Very fine pleatings and 
folds seem to be considered the only suitable 
trimming for deep mourning, yet some skirts 
not too showily trimmed add shirred headings ; 
thus there are two groups consisting each of a 
fine pleating six inches deep headed by a bias 
piece which has three rows of shirring forming 
two puffs an inch wide, with a narrow double 
ruffle on each side of the puffs. With this skirt 
is an apron over-skirt long enough to conceal 
the silk of the lower skirt, and edged with one 
pleating with shirred heading. The basque is 
piped on the edge, while a pleating and puffs 
trim the wrist, the neck, and pass down the 
fronts. Pleatings of grenadine are cut straight 
across the material, hemmed by hand on each 
edge, and are lapped, or else form their own 
heading by being sewed on an inch below their 
upper edge. They are pressed flatly their whole 
length, and not loosened to form rufiles, as silk 
pleatings are. Gathered and shirred grenadine 
flounces are bias, and are usually finished by a 
flat French hem nearly an inch wide, turned up 
on the right side, and sewed with blind stitches ; 
rolled and bound edges of ruffles are not used. 
Very rich lustreless fringes of curled or else 
crimped braid are used for trimming Byzantine 
and grenadine suits. 

House dresses of grenadine are made with 
basque and demi-train, trimmed with a tablier 
of lengthwise puffs, folds, or pleatings, and elab- 
orately draped behind. The Henri Trois basque 
with its deep fronts is a favorite for such dresses. 
For very dressy occasions and for light mourn- 
ing the all-silk pin-head grenadines, or else those 
with arabesque, lozenge, and basket check pat- 
terns, are chosen, and are elaborately trimmed 
with thread lace, insertion, and fine passemen- 
teries, matching the lace in pattern, and all the 
garniture is thickly studded with jet beads. Such 
dresses are made with elaborate polonaises or 
with deep aprons that are formed, of alternate 
stripes of beaded insertion and grenadine. Mrs. 
President Grant and other Washington ladies 
who wear mourning select such dresses for re- 
ceptions and for carriage toilettes. 


TRAVELING DRESSES. 


De bége is the generally accepted fabric for 
traveling dresses this season, and is now im- 





ported in iron gray, nearly black, shades for la- 
dies in mourning. This is more expensive than 
the lighter shades, being 85 cents a yard. It is 
made with the English basque and long over- 
skirt, trimmed with bias repped silk of the same 
shade sometimes, though more often black. 


OTHER SUMMER DRESSES FOR MOURNING. 


The black batiste dresses described in the New 
York Fashions of the last Bazar are much ad- 
mired for summer wear, There are also very sim- 
ple suits of linen lawn, with even stripes of black 
and white (at 40 cents a yard), that make cool, 
pretty dresses, easily laundried. ‘They have long 
belted basques with French backs and no slashed 
seams, and are edged with a narrow ruffle, either 
pleated or else gathered in the middle. A simi- 
lar ruffle trims the long apron over-skirt, while 
the lower skirt has two shirred straight ruffles, 
each ten inches wide. The neck and wrists are 
finished with pleatings or shirred ruffles, and the 
loose basque is confined around the waist by a 
black belt of silk with crinoline lining, fastened 
on the left side by a small square bow of gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide, with two ends hang- 
ing as low as the knee. If a sash is preferred, it 
is of the regulation style, with long loops and two 
irregular ends. Charming dresses for light mourn- 
ing are made of black foulard with white polka 
spots. The lower skirt is black twilled foulard 
of firm quality, trimmed with two shirred puffed 
ruffles of the spotted foulard. The long apron 
over-skirt is dotted, and has a knife pleating of 
the solid black. ‘The spotted jockey basque has 
three folds of black up the front and back, 
Modistes put pleatings of both black and white 
crépe lisse in the neck and wrists of such dresses. 


SIDE-PLEATED BASQUES. 


Ladies who make their own dresses are mak- 
ing side-pleated basques for their de bége, ta- 
mise, cashmere, and even grenadine suits, and 
the fashion is especially pretty, for mourning. 
The lining is an ordinary English basque, reach- 
ing six inches below the waist all around. The 
outside material is then laid in lapping pleats 
each an inch wide, and either sewed or pressed 
so flatly that they will retain their shape; this is 
then cut out by the lining, with the pleats ex- 
tending from the neck down to the edge. In 
most cases the lining is cut away below the waist, 
and the material hemmed without other trim- 
ming. When worn with a belt this forms a very 
pretty pleated bodice, with pleated frill below the 
belt. This fashion gives full roundness to slen- 
der figures, and is newer than the box-plcated 
blouses of last year. The long apron over-skirt 
usually accompanies it. 


CHIP AND CRAPE BONNETS. 
Black chip bonnets of beautifully fine quality 


are being used for summer mourning, and are 
lighter than those of double English crape mount- 
ed on a frame. They are in the Corday and 
coronet shapes in general use, and are trimmed 
with English crape folds, loops, pleatings, and 
Alsacian bows. Sometimes the crape is single, 
with an inch-wide hem on each edge, and a tiny 
piping of silk set in the hem. Underneath the 
front is a ruche of tulle or crape, pleated so that 
the ends of the full box-pleats are prominent, 
and giving a very pretty effect. Such bonnets 
at the best houses, where only the best materials 
are used, cost from $18 to $22. Only black face 
trimming is shown in mourning bonnets, bat, if 
preferred, a small pleating of white lisse is added 
—a fashion formerly confined to widows, but 
now worn by every one, whether in colors or in 
mourning. At the first-class establishments 
there are also large deep-laced bonnets for the 
dear old ladies, whose wants are ignored at sec- 
ond-rate houses. These are of doubled crape and 
of chip, with large crowns, and loops hanging be- 
hind to conceal unfashionable chignons, and rib- 
bon strings to tie comfortably under the chin. 
For young girls and ladies in very light mourn- 
ing are bonnets of black thread net, and in these 





some jet is introduced in the way of embroidery 
or as ornaments. 

Very long crape veils are now used. When 
worn over the face in first mourning a string is 
run in one end and tied around the bonnet. ‘The 
veil is then drawn smoothly over the face, and 
fastened behind on the chatelaine by a jet pin, 
leaving the long smooth front to hang without a 
wrinkle almost to the foot of the dress. When 
it is not worn over the face it is permanently at- 
tached to the bonnet by being pinned in a clus- 
ster of folds on the left side, crossing over the 
front, pinned lower on the right, and thence 
hanging like a streamer. 


LINGERIE, ETC. 


Young married ladies in mourning wear charm- 
ing house caps of white muslin or organdy in 
Charlotte Corday shape, with a pleated frill fall- 
ing on the hair, and a row of black ribbon tied 
around the crown and a bow in front. Widows’ 
caps are of similar shape, but are made of crape 
either crinkled or /isse. 

Mourning handkerchiefs have black hems, or 
else figures in diamonds, blocks, or bars, rather 
than the single black band formerly worn above 
the hem. Others have a frill on the edge scal- 
loped and needle-worked with black. 

Muslin frills for the throat have half-inch hems, 
and are first crimped and then held in full box- 
pleats. The fashionable jewelry for mourning is 
dark tortoise-shell, onyx, and jet made in mass- 
ive designs, showing no gold. The accepted set 
consists of brooch, sleeve-buttons, and chatelaine 
for watch. The nun-like severity of strict mourn- 
ing dress forbids mere useless ornament; such as 
bracelets, necklace, and ear-rings. Diamonds, 
except on full-dress occasions, are not worn in 
mourning by ladies of taste, though this rule 
might be set down for ladies in colors as well. 


SECOND MOURNING. 
There is no more of what was once called 








second mourning, such as wearing gray and 
purple. Ladies now lighten their mourning by 
adding to their black more white, in the way of 
laces and trimming, until they come gradually 
to that fanciful black, with its glittering jet, its 
diamonds and laces, now fashionably worn by 
ladies in colors. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Coynetty; Miss Switzer; Miss Pace; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co, ; and W. Jackson. 








PERSONAL. ( 

Among the guests at the grand entertainment 
given by the City of London to the Czar on the 
9th of May were several members of the govern- 
ment, many warriors, land and naval, and distin- 

uished folk in various walks of life. Particular- 

y noticeable was Professor Fawcett, the blind 

member of Parliament, who was loudly wel- 
comed as, led by his wife, he groped his way te 
a seat. He had come to see the sight. He has, 
it is said, a theory that blind people should not 
isolate themselves, but should keep up the hab- 
its of those who have sight, as far as possible ; 
and hence he goes every year to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. p= thre was dazzling- 
ly represented, as usual, and Mr, Moran, the 
American secretary of legation, gained distinc- 
tion by the serene simplicity of his dress. 

—Mr. Larimer, lately of Costillo County, 
Colorado, was a fast young man—so came to 
Washington to get an office. Like many dissi- 
pated young men, he did not succeed. So he 
went to the bad. While on his way to the lat- 
ter end, and just as he was about to finish up, 
he was accidentally encountered by Mr. WALDO 
A. BLossom, a gentleman of means and good so- 
cial position, who saw in the = fellow some 
good traits, and after a brief chat took him to 
his own house, treated him kindly, put him on 
his self-respect, and finally succeeded in bringing 
him back to ways that were good. He took the 
course ofempire. Soon afterward Mr. BLossom 
removed to Jacksonville, Florida, and heard no 
more of LARIMER for twenty years. But last 
winter some one sent him a Colorado advertise- 
ment, signed ‘* Larter,” calling for informa- 
tion of BLossom. Result: Larimer had died. 
He had settled in Colorado, and applied him- 
self incessantly to business, never married, got 
very rich, and bequeathed the whole—nearly a 
million of dollars—to the benefactor who was 
so good to him in Washington. All true. Mr. 
Bossom takes legal possession of his new for- 
tune during the present month. 

—The Princess Marte of Mecklenburg-Sch we- 
rin, the bride of the Grand Duke VLapimir of 
Russia, will, it is said, introduce a new custom 
into the Russian court. It has always been the 
usage for foreign princesses who are to become 
allied by marriage with the imperial house of 
Russia to enter the Greek Church, but it ap- 
pears that this practice is not considered con- 
sistent with the dignity of the new German Em- 

ire, and it will be discontinued. The Princess 
MARIE will be the first who will continue in the 
exercise of her own religion after becoming a 
member of the imperial family. 

—Friday, the 29th ult., was the anniversary 
of Patrick Henry’s birthday. It is now nine- 
ty-nine years since the illustrious patriot made 
the shingles of old St. John’s Church rattle by 
his memorable exclamation, ‘‘I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death !”’ 

—The author of Prince Florestan is Sir CHARLES 
D1LkE, who is sharply satirized in the work. Its 
authorship had been attributed to MatTHEW 
ARNOLD, Lord PemBroke, Lord MonTEAGLE, 
and other eminent men. 

—Mr. A. T. STEWART has resumed work on 
his imposing iron edifice in Fourth Avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets. 
For nearly two years it has stood unfinished, 
having been left so at a time when strikes were 
ap sm and men were exacting in their terms. 
Mr. STEWART refused to accede to the demands 
of the artisans, and closed the building until 
such time as the working-men came to fair 
wages. The masons and plasterers are again at 
work on the inside, and it will now be pushed 
forward to completion. 

—Curious thing happened to lawyer in Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut. Joun L. Hunter—that 
is the name—who has been deaf in his left ear 
for some years, went to a Boston aurist the 
other day, and he took from it a bug as large as 
a honey-bee. Mr. HunTER hadn’t the slightest 
idea what was the trouble with him, but was in- 
formed before the operation that there was 
something foreign in the organ; and after the 
bug was taken out the physician told him that 
it had been in there fifteen years probably, and 
that when it got in it must have caused great 
pain. Mr. Hunrer, after racking his brain a 
while, remembered that one night in 1861 he 
was waked by intense pain in his ear, and that 
he stopped it by pouring in oil. The oil oper- 
ated, of course, by killing the insect. 

—It is just among the possibilities that an- 
other eminent scientist may “come over and 
help us’? from England. The Springfield Re- 
publican—good authority for almost every thing 
—says: ‘ They are speculating in London wheth- 
er President Exror, of Harvard, has not engaged 
HuxLey to succeed AGassiz at Cambridge. 
His friends think he would come if the invita- 
tion were strong enough. The temptation to la- 
bor in the wider and more impressible field of 
America, and the advantages of our drier cli- 
mate for his health, are among the supposed 
motives that would influence his favorable de- 
cision.”’ 

—It is reported on what is deemed to be good 
authority that Queen VicTorta, as soon as she 
heard of the proposed marriage of Mr. SARTORIS 
with Miss GRANT, made inquiries regarding Mr. 
8., and wrote adetter to the President, in which 
she confidently indorsed him. This letter prob- 
ably arose from the sincere personal attachment 


| which the Queen felt toward Miss Grant, and 


the esteem she felt for the President of this re- 
public in his official capacity. It is hinted by 
those cognizant of the situation that the royal 
heart will be moved to some special mark of ap- 
probation in connection with this marriage. ft 
is believed among Englishmen who know, or 
affect to know, a little about the court that the 
Queen will invite the couple to visit Windsor 
Castle, and confer some title of nobility upon 
the bridegroom. Mr, Sartoris’s father is one 





of the prominent members of the Carlton Club, 
and a leading merchant in the East India trade. 
His uncle, Mr. Samupa, M.P., is known as the 
largest ship-builder on the Thames, and an au- 
thority in the navy debates in Parliament. 

—There are \n the Sunday-schools of Brook- 
lyn 75,1483 pupils. Of these the Methodists have 
the largest number—14,063. The Episcopalians 
come next— 10,705. After these the Presbyteri- 
ans, Congregationalists, Baptists, etc. The im- 

ortance of these schools can not be estimated. 

he Rev Dr. Tyne, in his recent volume pub- 
lished by the Harpers, says that his main hope 
for the Shurch is in the young, and in the teach- 
ing they receive in the Sunday-school. It is 
conso.atory to know that that work was never 
so widely and successfully done as it is now. 

—We are always learning something from Mr. 
Henry WATTERSON, who keeps a paper in Louis- 
ville, State of Kentucky. During the trial of a 
recent case in that city a witness persisted in 
testifying to what his wife told him. To this, of 
course, the attorneys objected, and it was ruled 
out by the judge. He would proceed to tell 
“shust how it vas,’ when the attorney would 
sing out, ‘‘ How do you know that?” ‘ My vife 
tole me,’’ was the answer. This was repeated 
several times. Presently the judge, becoming 
unable to contain himself longer, said, ‘“Sup- 
pose your wife were to tell you that the heav- 
ens had fallen, what would you think?’ “ Vell, 
I dink dey vas down.” 

-—Talk not of Utah! St. Jerome mentions a 
widow that married her twenty-second husband, 
who in his turn had been married to twenty 
wives! There is an instance recorded at Bor- 
deaux, in 1772, of a gentleman who had been 
married sixteen times. A woman named ELiza- 
BETH Nask, who died in Florence in 1768, had 
been married to seven husbands. She was at the 
ripe age of seventy when last led to the hymen- 
eal altar, and survived her “ beloved.”” When 
on her death-bed, it is said she recalled the good 
and ad points of each of her husbands, and hav- 
ing weighed the pros and cons, determined that 
the fifth claimed the highest merit, and ordered 
her grave to be with his. 

—It is asked by a prominent Boston gentle- 
man, ‘‘Is it not amazing that since 1854 there 
has not graduated from any American college a 
man who has yet made any great mark either as 
a lawyer, an orator, a statesman, a poet, a preach- 
er, an essayist, or a historian ?”’ 

—A lady resident of Florence, Massachusetts, 
received a letter from a friend in New York city 
a few days after the Mill River disaster inclosing 
a check for $1000 for the benefit of the sufferers, 
to be distributed according to her own judgment 
and discretion. 

—Mr. Prosasco, of Cincinnati, one of the 
most liberal and intelligent patrons of art in the 
country, and especially prominent in Cincinnati 
and the West, has recently returned from Ea- 
rope after a year’s absence. The Cincinnati 
Commercial says : ‘*‘ He comes back with his head 
and heart full of a plan that he conceived some 
years ago, of inaugurating a movement for the 
further advancement of Cincinnati as a central 
point of attraction of this country, by establish- 
ing here a gallery of arts and sciences—some- 
thing that shall be commanding in its propor- 
tions and its results. When he first thought 
of this matter it occurred to him that the part 
he would take would be to give to such an insti- 
tution, to start it, so to speak, his splendid col- 
lection of pictures and marbles and other works 
of art, worth in all nearly $300,000.° Much of 
his tine during the last year has been devoted 
to the study of the museums and art galleries 
of Europe, of their origin, management, and re- 
sults. Mr. Propasco seems to have been at- 
tracted to the South Kensington Museum, of 
London, an institution upon which twenty mill- 
ions of dollars have been lavished, and which, 
with its branches, is educating thirty thousand 
of the youth of England in numerous branches 
of the arts (mechanical, of course, included) and 
sciences. Mr. Propasco wishes to have asso- 
ciated with him gentlemen who can bring to 
bear the influence that will be needed to estab- 
lish here a museum of this kind, not on such an 
extensive scale, of course, but something that 
shall do for the future, and always attract to it 
students from many States and crowds of vis- 
itors.”” 

—The recent marriage in the President’s house- 
hold brings out from the pen of ‘ Miss Grundy”’ 
a Graphic account of the wedding of the late 
President TYLER, and with what secrecy the 
whole arrangements were kept from interview- 
ers of every sort. Bride and bridegroom agreed 
to have no confidants except those absolutely 
indispensable, and those were sworn to secrecy. 
But one member of the President’s family knew 
the day fixed for his marriage. The lady’s im- 
mediate family, Bishop ONDERDONK, who per- 
formed the ceremony, and the livery keeper who 
furnished the carriage to convey the party to the 
church were the only persons in New York who 
knew of the impending event, and they faithful- 
ly kept their trust, and never by word or hint 
gave intimation that they were even so much 
as keeping a secret. The President journeyed 
alone, without so much as one private secretary, 
and reached New York only the evening before 
his marriage, too late to see his lovely bride be- 
fore the wedding morning. Not the most inti- 
mate friends, not the next-door neighbors (the 
family had an aristocratic mansion in Lafayette 
Place), suspected a wedding until the carriages 
drove to Mrs. GARDINER’S door, the horses deck- 
ed with bridal favors, and Miss JULIA GARDINER 
was led by the groom to their carriage, and was 
seen by watchful eyes to be attired in wedding 
garments. Then the news flew like wild-fire 
that the President was being married to Miss 
GarpDInER. A collation was served at Mrs. 
GARDINER’S house, and in the afternoon Presi- 
dent TYLER and his beautiful young wife drove 
through the streets of New York to take the 
boat for Perth Amboy, thence to proceed to 
Washington by rail. When they reached the 
landing flags were flying from every vessel in 
the bay. As the boat on which were the Pres- 
ident and his bride pushed away from the dock 
the two stood together on the deck, and just 
then a frigate fired a salute, and the smoke form- 
ed into two rings, intertwined, and floated up- 
ward. Thus there was another happy augury 
of the happy life that followed. A few days later 
President and Mrs. TYLER stood in the brilliant- 
ly lighted East Room, and received the congrat- 
ulations ofall their friends in Washington. Mrs. 
TYLER was taken to the dining-room to partake 
of the supper by Mr. CaLHoun, who cut her 
bride-cake for her, 
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Knotted Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 


Tus fringe may be worked with worsted, silk, or twisted 
cotton. Fasten double threads of the requisite length at 
minute intervals, either into the material of the gar- 
ment which is to be trimmed or into narrow flat 
braid, and tie these threads together in a knot. 
Separate the ends of thread as shown by the 
illustration, knot them together, and cut off 
the projecting ends of thread in order to 
form the points. Small tassels fastened LA 
to the extremity of each point complete —= 
the fringe. —— 


Crochet Jacket for Girl 
from 1 to 2 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts jacket is worked with 
white, and gray and white 
chinchilla zephyr worsted. 
It is edged on the front, on 
the bottom, and the part 
simulating a hood on the 
neck, which is worked en- 
tirely of chinchilla worst- 
ed, with a narrow cro- 
cheted pointed border. 
The bottom of the jacket 
is also finished with 
fringe in loop stitch. 
Figs. 21-23, Supple- 
ment, give the pattern 
for the jacket. Begin 
the back and the fronts 
on the bottom, and the 
sleeves on the top, with 
white worsted, on a foun- 
dation of the requisite 
length, in a crochet stitch 
which is a variety of the 
Afghan (Victoria) stitch. 
For this stitch work, first, 
one pattern row in the or- 
dinary Afghan stitch, and 


















































[Town 27, 1874. 


When narrowing in the middle of the work, work off together 2 or 3 st. 
in 1 st. in the second round of the pattern row. In this manner 


the narrowing and widening are also done on the outer edge 


tern. 


of the work when only a few st. are to be widened or nar- 
rowed. When a larger number of st. are to be widened 
on the outer edge, for the widening at the left side 
of the work, in connection with the foundation 
for the first pattern row, work a number of 
chain stitches of a length to correspond with 
the left half of the outer edge of the pat- 
From these foundation st. always 
take up the requisite number of st. for 
the widening in the first round of the 
respective pattern rows. In the 
first pattern row pay no attention 
to the foundation st. designed for 
the widening. For the widen- 
ing at the right side of the 
work always, after finishing 
a pattern row, work the req- 
uisite number of chain 


stitches, and from these 
take up 1 st. each in the 
next round. ‘The first 
pattern row, which is 
worked on the addition- 
al chain stitches, is also 
worked always in the 
ordinary Afghan stitch, 
When a larger number 
of st. is to be narrowed, 
they are left standing 

at both sides of the work 
unnoticed, Overseam 
the finished parts to- 
gether on the wrong side 
according to the corre- 
sponding figures, and 
then border the jacket on 
the outer edge, and on 
the under edge of the 
sleeves, with three cro- 
cheted rounds as follows: 





Ist round (with chinchilla 
worsted). — Always 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the up- 
per two veins of the next 











then one pattern row as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Always 1 
st. (stitch) on the next hori- 
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zontal st. of the chain stitch = edge st. 2d round (with white 
row of the preceding round. The —= = worsted).—>* 1 sc. (single cro- 
2d round is worked like the 2d = = chet) on the next edge st. on 
round of the ordinary Afghan stitch, ¥ which 1 de. has already been work- 
In order to obtain straight side edges ed in the first round, 3 ch. (chain 


pass over the first horizontal st. at the stitch), 1 sc. on the upper two veins 






























beginning of the first round of the first SS 
pattern row, and at the end of the round S : : 
take up 1 st. from the last vertical vein. In = 

the 2d round the st. are cast off in the usual “S 
manner, In the Ist round of the 2d pattern row " 
always work 1 st. on the horizontal st. in the preced- 

ing round, and work the 2d round of the pattern row in 
the ordinary manner, These two pattern rows are constant- 


Fig. 2.—Emprorpery 


ly repeated, but in the 
first round of the sixth 
pattern row, for the dots 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, work at intervals 
of 11 st. always 2 st. on 
the next horizontal st. 
of the preceding chain 
stitch row with chin- 
chilla worsted. In 
the second round |. 
of this pattern / 
row work off Roatacts 
all the st. 
with white 
worsted, 
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Fig. 2.—LAMBREQUIN FOR FLoweER-Stanp, Fic. 1, Pace 421. 
Fuiu Size. 
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Fig. 1, Pace 413.—Fout Size. 


each st. of the first round. 
Then work with double 
white thread a fringe in 
loop stitch as follows : 
First tie a loop two inch- 
es and a half long, * cro- 
chet 1 sc. on the two up- 
per veins of the next de. 
in the preceding round, 
and draw out this de. 
in a loop two inches 

and a half long; 
repeat from >*. 
Along the 
line indi- 

cated on 
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peat from *. 


and repeat from >. 





























































































































of the third following dc. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., and pass over 2 de. ; re- 
3d round (with white worst- 

ed).—* 1 sc, on the next de. of the first 
round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the sc. worked previously, 
1 sc. on the second following de. of the first round, 
On the under edge of the jacket, 
however, instead of the third round, always work 1 sc. on 











always working off together the back and fronts of the 
the 2 st. taken up from 1 st. jacket crochet, observing the 
with chinchilla worsted 2 illustration, two rounds 
with one slip stitch, $5.0, with white worsted like 
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described in the first 

round of the preceding 

row on the st. at both 

sides of the st. worked in the 

preceding pattern row. The 

first round of the next pattern 

row is again worked like the 

first round of the pattern row before the 

last. Repeat always the Ist-8th pattern 

rows, transposing the dots, however; be- 

sides this, work all the st. on the back and on the 
fronts, from the line indicated to the neck, in the 
manner in which the st. hitherto worked with white worsted have 
been crocheted. In order to obtain the shape of the pattern, widen 
or narrow, as may be required, on the outer edge or in the mid- 
dle of the work. When widening in the middle of the work, al- 
ways take up the st. to be widened from a horizontal chain stitch 
between two vertical veins in the first round of a pattern row. 


QuarTeR OF Sora-Prttow.—Cross STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: & ist (dark 4 
Cherry (the last silk); @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, © 3d, ! 4th (lightest), 

“(the last silk); ® 1st, © 2d, © 3d (lightest), Grayish-Brown. 


est), @ 2d, ® 8d, @ 4th (lightest), 


Faw! 











instead of the definite 
number of st., always 
pass over a corre- 
sponding _ interval. 


Cords, crocheted with white 
worsted, tied in loops, and fur- 
nished with small tassels, are set 


on the back of the jacket, as shown by the 


illustration. 


Similar cords, furnished with 


tassels, are run through one of the rounds 


on the neck. 


Section of Sofa-Pillow.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 

Tue illustration shows a quarter section of a sofa-pillow, which 
is worked on medium-sized canvas with zephyr worsted and fill- 
ing silk in the colors given in the description of symbols, or to 


suit the taste. 
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Fig. 1.—Fieaurep Batiste Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 9-11. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tris work-basket of fine wicker-work is furnished with black 
split cane bars, which are run in, and with handles. The basket 
is four inches and seven-eighths high and six inches in diameter. 
The lid is covered with blue silk, and trimmed with embroidered 
tabs of white cloth, which are pinked on the edge. Fig. 2 shows 
one of these tabs in full size. The embroidery is worked with 
saddler’s silk of various colors in chain, knotted, and herring-bone 
stitch, and is surrounded with gold cord, which is sewed on with 
black silk. The lid is trimmed cn the edge with a box-pleated 
ruche of blue silk ribbon. Bows o: similar ribbon cover the seam 
made by setting on the tabs. 


Portfolio for Draw- 

ings, etc. 

Tue covers of this port- 
folio are made of gray card- 
board. The embroidery is 
worked with silk of various 
colors. Nos. 26 and 27 of 
the present Supplement give 
full-sized sections of the de- 
sign. To work the embroid- 
ery first pierce the design 
with a needle, and then work 
long and short stitches, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Music-Stand, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Turis stand is of carved 
rose-wood, and rests on four 
feet. It is forty inches high, 
including the feet, and twen- 
ty-four inches wide. In the 
middle of the stand is a box 


Work-Basket, Fie. 1. 
Fou Size. 


sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths wide and twelve 
inches and seven-eighths 
high, which is furnished 
with a lock. The inside 
of the box has three 
shelves, which serve to 
hold the music. The front 
of the stand is ornamented 
on the outside with an 
embroidered medallion, 
which is worked on brown 
faille with saddler’s silk 
of various colors in simple 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR 





and dovetailed satin stitch, point 
Russe, and half-polka and knot- 
ted stitch. Fig. 2, page 412, gives 
the design for the embroidery in 
full size. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrap- 


pings, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tues borders may be worked 
on cashmere, cloth, or velvet. 
Having transferred the design to 
the material, sew black or colored 
soutache along the outlines, and 
work the remainder of the em- 
broidery in satin stitch with sad- 
dler’s silk. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 421. 

Tuts edging is worked with mi- 
gnardise which is edged on one side 
with single loops and on the other 
with triple loops woven on one long 
loop, and with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round. 
—Take two pieces of mignardise, 
the first of which should be twice 
as long as the second, and on the 
sides furnished with single loops 
* fasten together the next loop 
on each of the two pieces of mi- 
gnardise with 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next loop of the 
second piece of mignardise, 3 ch., 
1 se. on the next loop of the first 
piece of mignardise, 1 p. down- 
ward (picot downward; for this 
crochet 5 ch., drop the last stitch 
from the needle, insert the latter 
in the first of the 5 ch., and draw 
the dropped stitch through from 
the under to the upper side), 2 ch., 
1 sl. on the second following loop 
of the second piece of mignardise, 
one leaflet consisting of 10 ch., 
fasten to the second following loop of the first piece of mignar- 
dise, going back on the 10 ch. work 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double 
crochet), 2 de. (double crochet), 2 ste. (short treble crochet), 2 
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Fig. 1.—Music-Stanp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 412.] 


de., 1 sde., 1 se., 
fasten to the same 
loop of the second 
piece of mignar- 
dise, 3 ch., 1 p. 
downward, 2 ch., 
1 sl. on the second 
following loop of 
the second piece of 
mignardise, 2 ch., 
1 p. (picot—con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of 
these), 3 ch., one 
leaflet like the pre- 
ceding, fasten to 
the third following 
loop of the first 





* PORTFOLIO FOR DRAWINGS, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, 





Fig. 2.—Ficurep Batiste Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-11. 


piece of mignardise; after the second stc., however, fasten to the 
middle st. of the last p. downward, 6 ch., one leaflet like the first 
leaflet on the third following loop of the first piece of mignardise, 
one leaflet of 12 ch., fasten to the third and fourth following loops 
of the first piece of mignardise, going back on the 12 ch. work 
1 se., 1 sde., 2 de., 3 ste., 2 de., 1 sde., 2 se. ; this leaflet forms 
the middle of the point. Work the other half of the point in re- 
versed order, observing the illustration, but instead of the ch. be- 
fore and after the following 2 p., work a similar number of sl. on 
the corresponding ch. of the first half of the point, and crochet 
2 ch. at the end; repeat from *. 2d round.—On the other side 
of the first piece of mignardise fasten together the middle loops 
of the four triple loops above the hollow of the next point with 
1 se., four times alternately 1 point of 5 ch., going back on the 
last 4 of these pass over 1 st., 1 sc., 1 sde., 1 de., 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next triple loop, then 1 point like that described 
previously, 1 sc. on the first loop of the next triple loop, 1 point 
of 4 ch., gaing back on these pass over | st., 1 sc., 1 sde., 1 de., 
1 se. on the middle loop of the same 
triple loop on the first of which 1 sc. 
has already been crocheted, 6 ch., 
fasten to the fourth ch. of the last 
point, on the last 3 of the 6 ch. work 
1 se., 1 sde., 1 de., 1 sde., 1 se.; on 
the first 3 of the 6 ch. work 1 sc., 1 
sde., 1 de.; 1 se. on the third loop 
of the same triple loop on the first 
and second of which 1 se. has already 
been crocheted, four times alternately 
1 point like that described at the be- 
ginning of the round, 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next triple loop; 
repeat from *. 3d round.—On the 


other side of the second piece of mi- 
gnardise always alternately work 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next triple loop, 
4th round.— Always 6 sc. on 


5 ch. 





















, ay 
Nos, 26 and 27. 

the next 5 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round. 5th round. 
—Always alternately 1 se. 
on the next stitch of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 
pass over 3st. 6th round. 
—Always 4 sc. on the next 
3 ch. of the preceding 
round. 


Flower-Stand, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illus, on p. 412 and 421. 

Tus flower-stand is 
made of brown bamboo, 
and is furnished with a 
zine tray, in which the 
flowers are arranged. The 
stand is six inches high, 
and nine inches and three- 
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quarters in diameter. The edge is trimmed 
with a border in bead mosaic; the seam made 
by setting on this border is covered with blue 
silk cord wound with gold beads. .The border 
is worked crosswise in rounds going back and 
forth. The foundation is worked with white 
milk beads, and the forget-me-nots with blue 
and gold beads; for the upper points use black 
beads, and for the edge gold beads, with which 
the small tassels and fringe are worked also. To 
work the mosaic take up two black beads, one gold, 
and two milk beads, according to the original; in 
the next round going back take up one milk bead 
on the thread, carry the latter through the sec- 
ond following milk bead, take up another milk 
bead, draw the thread through the gold bead, 
and continue in this manner, observing the illus- 
tration. For the tabs connected with the border 
take up on the thread always 12 milk beads, to 
which the fringe, consisting of gold beads, is 
joined in the course of the work. Fig. 2, page 
412, gives a full-sized section of the mosaic bor- 
der; and by the loosely drawn threads and the 
direction of the arrow-head at the same time 
shows the manner of working the mosaic. 


Chain Stitch and Beaded Border for 
Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
See illustration on page 421. 

Tuis border is suitable for trimming all kinds 
of dresses, wrappings, and other garments. It 
may be worked on black or colored cloth in 
chain stitch with saddler’s silk of a correspond- 
ing shade, and ornamented with satin beads ac- 
cording to taste. 





“T00 LOW, AND YET TOO 
HIGH !” 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
L 
He came in velvet and in gold; 
He wooed her with a careless grace ; 
A confidence too rashly bold 
Breathed in his language and his face. 
While she—a simple maid—replied : 
**No more of love ’twixt thee and me! 
These tricks of passion I deride, 
Nor trust thy boasted verity. 
Thy suit, with artful smile and sigh, 
Resign, resign: 
No mate am I for thee or thine, 
Being too low, and yet too high!” 


I. 
His spirit changed; his heart grew warm 
With genuine passion; morn by morn 
More perfect seemed the virgin charm 
That crowned her ’mid the ripening corn. 
And now he wooed with fervent mien, 
With soul intense, and words of fire, 
But reverence-fraught, as if a queen 
Were hearkening to his heart's desire. 
She brightly blushed, she gently sighed, 
Yet still the village maid replied 
(Though in sad accents, wearily) : 
**Thy suit resign, 
Resign, resign! 
Lord Hugh, I never can be thine: 
Too low am I, and yet too high!” 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at tHe Froop,” “Srrancers 
anp Prierims,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” ero. 





CHAPTER XII.—( Continued.) 


How wildly her heart was beating all the time! 
and what exquisite joy she felt at the avowal her 
lips reproved! ‘They were driving along the 
road between Thames Ditton and Kingston, the 
moon-lit river flowing beside them ; on the other 
side villas, with a light gleaming here and there 
in upper windows, denoting that the inhabitants 
of this peaceful region had for the most part re- 
tired for the night. 

The horse flagged a little already, and Mr. 
Leyburne had to administer frequent encourage- 
ment with reins or whip. 

** I'm afraid this fellow’s done up,” he said. 

** Will he be very long getting us home ?” ask- 
ed Loo 


**I hope not. I dare say he'll go better pres- 
ently when he feels his feet under him.” 

And in this hope they proceeded at a very 
moderate pace toward Kingston. 

Who would have wished to hasten that moon- 
light journey, through scener which, always fair, 
assumed a dream-like beauty in this tender light ? 
Not Lonisa assuredly, fearful though she felt of 
her father’s probable anger. Not Walter, for 
this present hour was to him supremely delight- 
ful. The future was all cloud and perplexity, 
but the present was all-sufficing. They drove 
shrough the silent market-town, where a light 
in the casement of a solitary gable alone gave 
token of life. ‘They mounted the hill, and were 
again alone with nature. ‘That Portsmouth road 
has a solemn look after sundown, densely wood- 
ed here and there, and with steep banks that 
rise from the road-side on either hand. Silence 
was round them; they had night and the world 
all to themselves, Walter's lips, once loosened, 
were not easily locked, and between Kingston 
and Putney he had said every thing which he 
had intended to leave unsaid. All his wise re- 
flections in the inn garden went for nothing. He 
poured his impassioned tale of a love that had 
stolen upon him unawares into Loo’s too willing 
ear. The girl drank the poison, but showed 
more firmness and wisdom than her lover. By 
not a word did she betray the depth of her own 
feelings. 
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‘*Upon my soul, you're as cold as ice, Loo,” 
he said at last, angered by her remonstrances or 
her silence, for she only spoke to reprove his 
folly. ‘*One would think you were hardened 
in the ways of the world, and hadn’t a spark of 
feeling left. You might as well tell me if you 
care for me, or if I’m making an idiot of myself 
for nothing.” 

**You sha’n’t make me answer a question 
which you have no right to ask,” Loo replied, 
resolutely. ‘* You promised’ to give me a day’s 
pleasure in the country. Do you suppose I'd 
have come, if I'd known you were going on at 
me like this? It’s mean of you. If I could get 
out of the dog-cart, and walk back to London, 
I'd do it.” 

“Don't talk like that, Loo; you don’t know 
how it wounds me. I thought you cared for 
me—just a little. I shouldn’t have humiliated 
myself if I hfdn’t thought so. Never mind; I 
won't say another word. I dare say Flora will 
marry me if I beg very hard.” 

**Of course she will; and she is the proper 
person for you to marry. Nobody ever doubted 
that. And you know you love her, and think 
her like some innocent spring flower, white and 
pure and delicate, too tender to be left alone in 
the hard, rough world,” said Loo, with heroic 
unselfishness, reminding him of his own words. 

“‘ Very well, Loo, since you wish it, I'll say no 
more,” he answered, with dignity, and again de- 
voted all his attention to the horse. 

That tired steed was in such sorry condition 
that it was nearly two o’clock when they drove 
slowly down Voysey Street, making an awful 
hollow-sounding clatter upon the uneven stones— 
Loo possessed by nameless fears. What would 
her father say to this post- midnight return ? 
How might he not abuse her? ‘loo well did she 
know that hideous vocabulary which he employ- 
ed in moments of passion. She trembled as they 
drew near the house, from whose blank windows 
shone no friendly gleam of light. 

There was no difficulty about holding the 
horse. ‘That exhausted quadruped had little in- 
clination to move, though he must have been 
sentient of the neighborhood of his stable. 

Walter dismounted and rang the bell, first 
cautiously, as to an ear awaiting the sound ; 
then, after a pause, with a louder appeal; then 
still more loudly ; but after ten minutes’ patient 
expectation no one had come to open the door. 
I.00’s white face looked at him awfully. 

‘*Grandma must be asleep,” she faltered, 
‘*You had better ring again.” 

He had his hand upon the bell, when the door 
opened suddenly with a jarring noise, and Jar- 
red Gurner confronted him in a négligé costume 
that was remarkable neither for cleanliness nor 
elegance. A dark red flannel shirt open at the 
brawny, swarthy neck, a pair of trowsers tied 
round the waist with dirty cotton braces, bare 
feet, and tousled hair denoted a hurried rising 
from his bed. 

*‘*Who's there?” he demanded, not without 
an expletive. 

‘*Your daughter,” answered Walter. ‘I’m 
sorry to have kept her out to such an unreason- 
able hour. We left Thames Ditton in capital 
time; but that beast of a horse was dead beat.” 

‘* Who did you say?” asked Jarred, regard- 
less of the explanation. 

**Come, Jarred, no nonsense. You're not go- 
ing to be angry with your daughter for such a 
trifle—altogether my fault.” 

**My daughter!” echoed Jarred, with a stri- 
dent langh. ‘‘She'’s no daughter of mine. I 
don’t deal in daughters who stay out with young 
men till two o'clock in the morning. Take the 
baggage away; she’s no business in this house.” 

‘** Father!” cried Loo, pushing past her defend- 
er, who had kept himself well in front of her till 
this moment—‘‘ father!” she cried, with piteous 
appeal, ‘‘you’re not going to turn me out-of- 
doors ; you're not going to ruin my good name 
forever! Father !”—with tones that rose almost 
to a shriek as Jarred half shut the door against 
her—‘‘ you can’t mean to shut me out! What 
have I done to deserve it ?” 

** You best know that,” he answered. ‘‘ Let 
the gentleman who has kept you out till two 
o'clock find you a lodging in future.” 

He shut the door with the last word. They 
heard the bolts pushed home, the rusty key turn- 
ed, the chain put up—as if there were any thing 
that needed the defense of bolts and bars in Jar- 
red Gurner’s domicile. 

Loo stood aghast upon the door-step. Her fa- 
ther had been less abusive than his wont; but he 
had done a thing which even her fears had never 
imagined. 

** Never mind that brute,” said Walter, almost 
choking with anger. ‘‘I'll take you to some re- 
spectable hotel. Don’t be frightened, Loo. I'll 
take as much care of you as if I were your elder 
brother.” 

The girl planted herself on the door-step, dead- 
ly pale, and with an angry light in her eyes. 

**T have a good mind to stay here all night,” 
she said. ‘‘'T'o think that he should turn against 
me like that—my own father! And I’ve always 
been so fond of him!” 

** He’s a beast,” exclaimed Walter; ‘‘and I 
dare say he was drunk.” 

** No, he was sober,” answered Loo; ‘that’s 
what I feel the hardest. If he'd been drinking, 
I shouldn’t have minded so much; I could have 
borne it better. But he was quite cool—he didn’t 
even use bad language. What can he think of 
me to treat me so?” demanded the girl, passion- 
ately. : 

“*T tell you, he’s a beast,” repeated Walter, 
who could not get beyond that point. ‘‘ Don't 
let’s worry ourselves about him. Jump into the 
dog-cart, Loo, and I'll drive you to some respect- 
able hotel. There’s a place I know in the Strand 
where they stop up late for travelers.” 

‘*T won't stir out of Voysey Street,” cried Loo, 
with determination. ** What! go away with you 








after what he said of me! I should like to stay 
on this door-step all night, and for father to find 
me here to-morrow morning; but I suppose the 
policemen wouldn’t let me. I'll knock up Mrs. 
Murgis at the general shop. Mary Murgis and I 
went to school together at Miss Peminto’s over 
the way, and I know Mary will give me a night’s 
shelter.” 

** What's the good of a night’s shelter? You 
can never go back to that house again.” 

**Can’t 1? It’s the only home I have to go 
to. Do you think I’m going to be turned out of 
it in disgrace? I'll go back the first thing to- 
morrow morning, please God, and have it out 
with father.” 

**T tell, you, Loo, it’s impossible,” cried the 
young man, warmly. ‘‘Go back to that man’s 
house after the insult he has just put upon you! 
You sha’n’t do it. I told you I would be true 
to you, come what might. You shall never cross 
that threshold again, Loo. I'll take lodgings for 
you to-morrow.” 

‘**T’ve heard of that before,” said Louisa, in a 
freezing tone. ‘‘ I've heard of people having 
lodgings taken for them, and sometimes of its 
going so far as a brougham and a pug-dog. I'd 
rather not, thank you!” with asperity, 

Not a wild-wood blossom by any means, this 
young woman ; not a snow-drop, whose petals no 
poisonous breath had ever polluted; but stanch 
and pure after her own fashion. 

‘**Loo!” cried Walter, indignantly, ‘‘do you 
think I am a scoundrel? Do you suppose I 
could be guilty of one unworthy thought in such 
an hour as this?” 

**I beg your pardon, Mr. Leyburne. I dare 
say you're good and true,” the girl answered, 
remorsefully ; ‘‘ only I feel as if the world was 
all wickedness—when my own father, that I’ve 
worked and slaved for ever since I was a child, 
can cast me out.” . 

** You sha’n’t go back to his house, Loo. Get 
a night’s shelter from Miss—what’s her name ? 
—if you like. You shall go to a boarding-school 
to-morrow. You'll be safe there. And I'll go 
and tell your father where you are, and that 
you've done with him.” 

“Done with him!” the girl echoed, plaint- 
ively. ‘*There was a time when I thought the 
world was only father.” 

Walter lost no time in knocking up Mrs. Mur- 
gis at the general shop. It was a dingy passage 
enough into which he and Loo were admitted 
when Mrs, Murgis arose from dreams and came 
down to answer that importunate bell, sorely 
troubled by fears of fire, or ill news from her 
married daughter at Ball’s Pond. But Mrs. 
Murgis was kind, and listened to Loo’s sad tale 
with sympathetic ‘‘ tut-tuts” and ‘‘ you don't say 
so’s,” and said that she could have half Mary’s 
bed, and welcome; and thus Loo was safely dis- 
posed of for the night. 

** You shall go to boarding-school to-morrow, 
whether you like it or not, Loo,” said the young 
man, eagerly, at parting. ‘‘I look upon your 
father’s infamous conduct as providential. Even 
your obstinacy can’t hold out any longer.” 

**T’ll go to school if you like,” answered Loo, 
despondently. ‘‘It’ll make things smooth, any- 
how, and make the way clear for you to marry 
the young lady in Fitzroy Square. It can’t much 
matter to any body what becomes of me, when 
my own father doesn’t care.” 

** But it does matter very much to me, Loo,” 
said Walter. 

They were in the dark passage just at the foot 
of a steep little staircase, which good - natured 
Mrs. Murgis had ascended to prepare for the un- 
expected guest, and Walter felt sorely tempted to 
repeat that sin of the shadowy lane at Thames 
Ditton ; but if it had seemed to Loo a meanness 
then, it would surely seem meaner now. He re- 
frained, therefore, and only pressed her hand 
with an honest brotherly squeeze. 

**Come what may, Loo,” he said, impressive- 
ly, ‘‘ remember I’ve promised to be true to you.” 

And with that pledge he bade her ‘“‘ good- 
night,” and went back to the patient quadruped, 
languishing for his stable. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told; 
Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
nd we are never old. 
Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 
And through the wild-piled snow-drift 
“he warm rose buds below.” 
BRANSCOMBE is not a fashionable watering- 
place; there is neither pier nor band, nor has 
any joint-stock company yet been found eager 
to experiment on the capabilities of the situation 
by the erection of a monster hotel eight stories 
high, with louvre windows commanding the wide- 
stretching Channel and distant Atlantic. Brans- 
combe still languishes in obscurity ; no specula- 
tive charlatan has discovered the peculiar balm 
of its atmosphere, and published it to the world 
as an Elysium in whose calm breast lurk healing 
and the renewal of life. Branscombe produces 
nothing except a little lace—the patient work of 
women and children—is celebrated for nothing. 
Nobody, in the accepted sense of the word, was 
ever born at Branscombe, The name of the vil- 
lage figureth not in the Biographical Dictionary. 
Nothing ever comes from Branscombe. ‘There 
is not so much as a ruined castle, historically fa- 
mons, in the shadow of whose walls the frivo- 
lous may picnic. One dilapidated martello tow- 
er alone marks the landscape. Why built it is 
rather difficult to imagine; for it is hardly with- 
in the limits of the possible that any hostile in- 
vader would ever essay to land at Branscombe. 
The cliffs are bold and high, of a dark red clay, 
rugged and crumbling-looking, as if of so loose a 
fabric that they might slip down into the ocean 
at any moment with briefest warning. Irregu- 
lar in outline, grandly picturesque, is that west- 








ern sea-board, while the inland landscape is fair 
as paradise. 

Fishing is the chief, or indeed the only, re- 
source of Branscombe. The village proper, the 
original Branscombe, is but a collection of fish- 
ermen’s huts and a public-house or two. That 
Branscombe which visitors affect, and which calls 
itself a watering-place, boasts a little bit of Pa- 
rade, bounded by a roughly built sea-wall, a doz- 
en or so of smallish, lowish houses, with bow- 
windows, much wooden balcony and veranda, 
and gardens abutting on the Parade. On the 
higher ground beyond this spot certain adven- 
turous builders, oppressed with the builder’s 
speculative propensity, and with no more prom- 
ising field for its exercise, have tacked on a few 
meagre villas, standing desolate in quarter-acre 
inclosures, which neither cultivation nor climate 
has educated into gardens. There is the begin- 
ning of a terrace—five slim bow-windowed houses 
breasting the stormy winds on the rise of a hill; 
houses inhabited by the wealthier of the fisher- 
men, whose wives and families subside into kitch- 
ens and out-houses whenever Fortune favors 
them with lodgers. All the year round the fly- 
blown cards hang in the parlor windows, but 
only in the glare and blaze of the summer solstice 
come visitors to Branscombe. ‘Then perchance 
a few families from Long Sutton enliven the 
scene: troops of noisy children, who revel on the 
beach and scare the sea-gulls with their still 
harsher voices; a pair or two of maiden sis- 
ters, who pace meekly up and down the narrow 
path atop of the rugged cliff, and sniff the briny 
breezes from the Atlantic, and congratulate them- 
selves on the acquisition of a store of health, to 
be put away, like the household linen or the best 
glass and china, for future use. 

Ocean’s strand at Branscombe is hard and 
stony. ‘There is no stretch of level sand for the 
delight of youth and infancy, no chalky cave 
where young mothers can sit and gossip and 
make pinafores, while their little ones raise those 
frail and perishable castles which seem fit types 
of future endeavor and its vain result. The 
friendly homely beauties of Ramsgate and Broad- 
stairs are not here; but in their stead a certain 
wild picturesqueness, a certain rugged grandeur, 
not without its charm. 

The Branscombe season—that haleyon period 
when the Parade and the five villas and the six 
houses in the terrace are wont to brim over with 
human life, and the local butcher will display as 
many as six legs of mutton pendent from his 
grim array of iron hooks on a Saturday morning 
—had not yet begun. ‘The local grocer, station- 
er, linen-draper, and fancy repositor had not yet 
ordered his summer stock of one dozen pairs 
buff boots, thirteen as twelve. The two bathing- 
machines which enjoyed a monopoly of the Brans- 
combe bathers still hibernated in the darkness of 
their winter shed. In a word, Branscombe had 
not yet awakened. Mr. Topsaw, the Long Sut- 
ton auctioneer, land-surveyer, and house-agent, 
had therefore ample room and verge enough for 
his selection of a house adapted to the require- 
ments—to use Mr. Topsaw’s familiar phrase— 
of a gentleman of property and his daughter, and 
affording accommodation for the gentleman of 
property's friends. Under these fortunate cir- 
cumstances Mr. Topsaw naturally chose the 
most expensive of the villas, and took care to in- 
form the proprietress thereof that terms were 
not a consideration to the gentleman of property, 
his own profit by the transaction being five per 
cent. on the entire rental, to say nothing of the 
promise of a sovereign down on the nail, which 
Mr. Topsaw extorted from the lone widow who 
kept the house, by way of ‘‘ dowser,” as he ex- 
pressed it, as a mark of gratitude for his selec- 
tion of her above her fellows, when he had the 
world of Branscombe all before him where to 
choose, and might so easily have carried the sun- 
shine of his favor elsewhere. 

It appears in the common order of things that 
when a variety of detached dwellings besprinkle 
the outskirts of a town or village, the dwelling 
last erected, and farthest from the station, if sta- 
tion there be, and ali other amenities of the set- 
tlement, is the largest and most architecturally 
pretentious of the number, 

This was the case with Branscombe. Its ul- 
tima thule was a stuccoed villa of the Italian 
Gothic order, surmounted by a campanile tower, 
whose sides were open to the winds of heaven, 
and whose roof had been copied from the tender 
simplicity of an extinguisher,. The house stood 
higher than its neighbors, on a road that ascend- 
ed gradually from the low-lying village to the 
level of the cliff, divided from its margin by a 
corn field. There was a garden, or arid tract of 
land, which grew wall-flowers, stocks, a scanty 
herbage that passed for grass, and in their due 
season marigolds and mignonette; one lonely 
monthly rose languished against the stuccoed 
wall, and by way of wood a belt of scanty bush- 
es of the coniferous or sea-side tribe, shaped like 
the plumes that adorn a hearse, had been plant- 
ed within the open iron rail that divided the 
grounds from the dusty road. This domain, 
which did not boast as much cedar as would have 
made a pencil, nevertheless derived its name 
from that stately tree, and was called the Cedars. 

Remote and solitary as the place was, it en- 
chanted Flora. It was at least different from 
Fitzroy Square; that vast sweep of ocean with 
its infinite variety refreshed her eye as water 
pools restore the traveler in Arabian deserts. 
She declared herself enraptured, and showered 
grateful kisses upon her father’s grizzled hair 
as he sat by the drawing-room window—the 
summer merit of the Cedars consisted in its walls 
being almost entirely window—and rested after 
a fifteen miles’ coach journey from Long Sutton. 

‘* How good of you to come here, papa,” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ and how clever of you to think of 
Branscombe, instead of letting me drag you off 
to Brittany or somewhere, tiring you to death 
with steamers and rails and diligences and good- 
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ness knows what! I should think this must be 
quite as good as Brittany—as wild and grand 
and picturesque. Of course there are cathedrals 
there, and ruins, I suppose, and so on, for people 
to rush about and explore; but we can do very 
well without cathedrals, can’t we, papa? or if 
we have a sudden yearning for Gothic architect- 
ure, we can go to Rougemont for a day or two. 
Now, dearest father, say you are pleased with 
Branscombe, and that it’s just as nice to-day as 
when you were a boy.” 

She said this with that tender, anxious air 
which had become almost habitual to her of late 
in her intercourse with her father. A sad fore- 
boding of sorrow to come had been creeping 
gradually home to her loving heart; the fact of 
her father’s altered health had become a stern 
reality beyond his power of concealment. That 
he was weaker than of old, more easily tired, 
more subject to pain, were bitter truths he could 
no longer hide from the keen eyes of love. But 
the worst Flora knew not. She knew not that 
her father’s life hung by a thread, and that any 
moment of the long summer day might be his 
last. She thought him changed, grown so much 
older in one short year, but she tried to believe 
that this was but the natural decline of the strong 
man’s life, only the beginning of a long old age. 
Night and day she prayed God to spare him—to 
spare him for years to come, for all the days of 
her life; she could not imagine her life without 
him. Was it possible she could live, leave him 
lying in his narrow grave, hidden from the sun- 
shine and the glory of the universe, and go on 
living, and even find some kind of happiness 
without him? She remembered one of the girls 
at Miss Mayduke’s, whose father had died sud- 
denly, and who had come back to school a few 
weeks afterward in her black frocks. She had 
cried a good deal at first, in the dismal twilight 
interval between the studies, and at night in the 
dormitory ; but her tears seemed to dry quickly 
enough, and she learned her lessons, and ate her 
dinner, and looked forward to the holidays, just 
the same as the rest, and her voice soon grew 
loud and clamorous in the play-ground, like the 
other voices. 

Dr. Ollivant enjoyed Branscombe almost as 
heartily as Flora. He seemed a new man now 
that he had escaped from the scientific atmos- 
phere of Wimpole Street ; all the more so, per- 
haps, because he had also escaped from the so- 
ciety of Walter Leyburne, whose demonstrative 
youth had weighed him down a little, perpetual- 
ly suggesting unpleasant comparisons, continual- 
ly reminding him how he had let youth and all 
its opportunities of happiness slip by. A bitter 
thought, that, of one crisis in our lives when su- 
preme happiness was just within our reach, and 
by the sheer perversity and triviality of youth we 
let it slip: a thought to brood over in after- 
years with deepest remorse, with grief unspeak- 
able; yes, verily, ‘‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” 

But Dr. Ollivant’s memory could recall no such 
hour. He only reflected that youth was a won- 
derful and beautiful thing, and that he had sac- 
rificed it upon the altar of science. He had put 
aside his youth altogether— bartered it, like 
Esau's birthright, for Ais favorite mess of pot- 
tage. He had won the great race by this “¢y 
sacrifice—had outstripped the footsteps of his 
contemporaries, and placed himself in the ranks 
of eminent and successful men who were from 
ten to twenty years his senior. Only he had 
paid the price. He had never allowed himself 
the relaxations or the affections of youth. 

Not until of late had the knowledge of his loss 
come home to him. But seeing what a bright 
thing youth appeared in this stranger, he began 
to ask himself whether he had not been cheated 
out of a gift that was almost divine. 

**Tf I had known Flora Chamney ten years 
ago,” he thought—‘‘if Fate had made us con- 
temporaries, how different my life might have 

” 


There were moments—brief intervals of infat- 
uation no doubt—in which he used to ask him- 
self if it were really too late; if he might not yet 
enter the lists with this younger and more attract- 
ive rival. Nothing definite had been said as 
yet; he knew that from Mark. The young man 
had hung back somewhat strangely, as it seemed 
to the fond father. 

‘* And yet I'll answer for it he loves her,” said 
Mark, in his impetuous way. 

‘* He would be something less or more than 
human if he did not,” answered the doctor. 

But that purblind father drew no inference 
from the speech, He had set his heart upon see- 
ing Walter and Flora married. The union would 
be perfect, like a marriage in a fairy tale. The 
idea that human passion could stir the breast of 
this grave pale doctor, with his deep-set, thought- 
ful eyes, never entered Mr. Chamney’s mind. 

The doctor made the most of his holiday. 
After all, happiness is a thing of the present, and 
a man might be happy the day before his exe- 
cution if the companion his soul loved dearest 
cheered him in his lonely cell. ‘They chartered 
a fishing-boat, put up a rough awning to shelter 
them from the sun, and sailed merrily over those 
blue waters from after breakfast till dinner-time. 
When Mark was tired, they made him lie down 
upon a luxurious bed of sail-cloth and carriage 
rugs, and Flora read Shelley or Browning to him. 

‘*T can’t say I quite understand what they’re 
driving at,” he said; ‘‘but it’s certainly sooth- 
ing.” Whereupon he would compose himself to 
slumber ; and then, after a couple of pages or so, 
Flora would tire of Alastor, or Epipsychidion, 
and close her book, and talk to Dr. Ollivant. 

It was curious to discover how little the doc- 
tor knew or cared about those modern singers, 
with whose music Walter Leyburne was so fa- 
miliar. But then, on the other hand, he had 
read Shakspeare and some of his contempora- 
ries with profoundest love, and had Homer in 
his heart of hearts. 

‘*] thought you never read any thing but med- 





ical and scientific books ?” the girl said, wonder- 
ingly, after he had opened the treasure-house of 
his memory for her entertainment. 

‘*T very rarely do now. I had a passion for 
those Elizabethan poets when I was a lad, and 
for Homer. I think I half lived in the old 
Greek world—a fairy-land of dreams—till I be- 
gan to see that science is something nobler than 
the memory of the past. I have Shakspeare and 
Homer in my consulting-room, and take down a 
volume once in a way when I am more than usu- 
ally tired; but that doesn’t happen often. The 
inconvenience I most suffer from is want of time, 
not flagging attention; though, by-the-way, my 
thoughts have gone astray sorely lately.” He 
said these last words with a regretful look at that 
innocent young face turned to him so frankly. 
Ah, what pain she gave him by that too candid 
friendliness, which told him he might be never 
more than friend ! 

“* Of course,” exclaimed Flora, eagerly, ‘‘ you 
are overworked ; papa is always saying so. See 
what harm he has done himself by working so 
hard in the prime of his life, though he will get 
over all that, and grow quite strong again by- 
and-by, please God. You ought not to slave like 
that, Dr. Ollivant. It is all very well when one 
is young, but as one grows older—” 

“* T promise to relax my labors somewhat when 
I am old,” said the doctor; ‘‘ but I can hardly 
claim the privilege of age yet awhile. Ancient 
as I doubtless appear to your young eyes, I am 
not forty.” 

‘* Indeed!” said Flora. She had the vaguest 
estimate of the various stages of life—whether a 
man were old at forty or only began to be old at 
sixty. In her juvenile imagination life after thir- 
ty was but a down-hill progress. Youth and 
good looks, with most things that sweeten life, 
disappear behind the crest of that hill which 
youth climbs so gayly. She could hardly imag- 
ine what the journey was like on the other side. 
She wondered a little at the doctor’s half-com- 
plaining tone, ss he must surely have put away 
all youthful aspirations ever so long ago. 

‘*Was it too late?” he asked himself some- 
times, with a wild flash of hope. 

She listened with rapt attention when he talk- 
ed to‘her. His conversation at least could charm 
her. She was even interested in his career—cu- 
rious about that laborious youth which he had 
spent in parish drudgery or in foreign hospitals. 
Then he opened his heart and mind for her, and 
painted a life that was not altogether unheroic, 
not without some human interest; but not a 
whisper, not a breath of youth’s enchantment, 
nothing of love or woman’s loveliness. 

Once, deeming him so far removed from her- 
self by reason of his advanced years, she was 
bold enough to ask a question that to him was 
startling : 

‘*In all you tell me, you have never mention- 
ed—” She began rather shyly, and then was 
obliged to reconstruct her sentence: ‘‘ 1 won- 
der that in all your travels you never met any 
one — whom you—whom you cared for well 
enough to marry.” 

He looked at her with that strange half-bitter 
look whose meaning she could not read. 

** Curious,” he said, ‘‘ wasn’t it ?—curious that 
I didn’t tread the beaten track : fall in love with 
some respectable young woman at twenty ; mar- 
ry at twenty-three; go back to Long Sutton, and 
set up as a family practitioner—walk in the foot- 
steps of my father, in short, and look forward 
with placid resignation to the day when my name 
should be written under his on the family tomb- 
stone. I dare say, after all, that is the happiest 
manner of life, if modern youth could only put 
aside its passionate aspirations for something bet- 
ter. After all, are not the lives of all men writ- 
ten in water? Our petty struggles to win fame 
are, for the most part, futile, or the reward of our 
labors as perishable as the Grecian’s crown of 
wild olive. Yet perhaps a doctor, whose life is in 
a manner a hand-to-hand conflict with the great 
mystery of pain, may take a purer pleasure out 
of his smallest victories than the man who wastes 
his nights in verse-writing, or his days in paint- 
ing pictures which could have been painted bet- 
ter three hundred years ago. Our profession” — 
with some touch of pride—‘‘ is at least progress- 
ive.” 

‘It is a noble profession,” said Flora, “and 
I don’t wonder you are proud of it. But please 
don’t run down our poor painters, even if Raf- 
faelle and Titian did paint better. They had 
popes and emperors and people, you know, to 
encourage them. I hope you don't despise paint- 
ers.” 

‘*Hardly. Yet I confess there seems to me 
something rather ignoble in any profession which 
produces only ornament—a life entirely given to 
the cultivation of fancy.” 

‘*But you haven’t told me why yon didn't 
marry. ” 

‘* First, because I put the marriage question 
out of my mind altogether when I took up the 
profession of medicine.” 

‘* What, made up your mind to be an old 
bachelor!” 

‘*No; but made up my mind to succeed in 
my profession before I ventured to contemplate 
the idea of marriage.” 

** Ah,” said Flora, with a compassionate sigh, 
* that was a pity, because—” 

‘* Because what?” he asked, when she stopped 
in the middle of her sentence. 

** Because it takes such a long time to succeed 
in any profession, and—please don’t be offended 
if I say any thing that sounds rnde—by the time 
a man has succeeded, he must be an old bache- 

** An old bachelor! I suppose, now, in your 
mind that means any one on the wrong side of 
thirty ?” 

‘*Why, yes; at Miss Mayduke’s we used to 
call thirty old; but I dare say that’s only a 
school-girl’s notion.” 





**Do you think it quite preposterous, now, 
for a man of my age—much nearer forty than 
thirty—to have some idea of marriage ?” 

‘* Not at all,” she exclaimed, eagerly, and a 
gleam of gladness shot into the doctor’s dark 
eyes, ‘‘ provided you married a suitable person.” 

The pleased look faded as quickly as it had 
come. 

‘* What do you mean by a suitable person ? 
Some one of my own age, I suppose.” 

“*Of your own age, or a few years younger. 
Not an old maid, with disagreeable prim ways, 
or a cat and a parrot ; but some charming wid- 
ow. There was a widow who had two daughters 
at Miss Mayduke’s; her husband had been in the 
China trade—silk, or tea, or something. She 
used to dress so stylishly.” 

“*Thanks. I abhor stylish widows. If I were 
forced to make an election between two evils, I 
would rather have the old maid with her cat and 
parrot. I should have a greater. chance of peace. 
No, Flora, I will never marry, unless—” 

** Unless what ?” 

‘Unless I can love, and be loved again.” 

Flora twirled the leaves of her book, and gave 
another little compassionate sigh, faint as the 
summer breath that stirs a fallen rose leaf. 

Poor infatuated man! She was really sorry 
for him. As if any one could win all the bright- 
est things of earth, and, after having given his 
youth to the swift race for fame, turn back and 
say, “Oh, but I also desire the joys of the rose 
garden!” Why, the end of the race leaves him 
far off in the bleak desert, the shingly Patago- 
nian waste of middle age, where there is no rose 
garden. 

She felt a curious, half-scornful, half-tender 
pity for the grave doctor after this, and thought 
more of him and his lonely life than she had 
thought until now, wondering whether he would 
ever see any one of a suitable age whom he could 
like ; trying to imagine what kind of sentiment 
love must be between people who were past thir- 
ty ; whether the gentleman would write romantic 
love-letters, and the lady would blush and trem- 
ble at his footsteps just the same as in youth. 
She could not imagine any thing so incongruous 
as middle age and romance; she could only pic- 
ture the courtship a business transaction, the mar- 
riage a sober prosaic affair, the bride dressed in 
silver gray silk. Feeling therefore the utter im- 
possibility of the doctor ever finding his way back 
to the rose garden, she was particularly kind to 
him—dangerously, fatally kind—for she inflamed 
his passion to fever point. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Oe having persistently resisted the gen- 

tle influences of approaching summer, has 
retired from the contest; and ‘lovely June now 
beautifies the earth.” How fresh and delicate 
the verdure which clothes the trees! how clear 
and soft the air! how pure and fragrant the ear- 
lysummer blossoms! Other months bring their 
own peculiar beauty; 


“But what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heav’n tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


Denizens of the city too seldom visit the coun- 
try in June, and many have little idea of the per- 
fection of nature in her newly unfolded gar- 
ments. Our parks, however, afford a charming 
= which should be enjoyed by every one. 

© not wait until midsummer heat forces you 
to seek these breathing-places, but seize some 
holiday before the fierce sun changes the deli- 
cate green foliage to deeper tints—before the 
air loses its delightful freshness. Alas! that so 
many busy Americans feel that a day of health- 
ful — in the open air is lost time. We 
need more pleasure of the right kind—simple, 
free, and pure; more acquaintance with the 
beauties of the natural world; more relaxation 
from wearisome business; more throwing off 
from the mind of those corroding cares which, 
held too closely, make us anxious burden-bear- 
ers, and old before our time. To keep the heart 
young and fresh, seek the companionship of na- 
ture and of children. So, when you visit the 
Park, take some bright and genial children with 
you, and the pleasure will be doubled. 





The Swiss federal government has made pub- 
lic the progress of the works on the St. Gothard 
Tunnel. During March the boring made was 
about five hundred lineal feet. The total length 
gained since the first trials were made, more 
than sixteen months ago, is an actual advance 
of seven-eighths of a mile. The number of 
workmen now employed on an average daily 
is 1380. The boring from the Swiss end contin- 
ues to be entirely through solid gneiss rock. 
The temperature is found remarkably equable 
within the tunnel, varying little during March 
from 70°, while outside the average was 41°. At 
the southern end the mica-schist through which 
the boring has been carried has ceased to con- 
tain quartz, and is found to be of a much softer 
and looser character as the work advances. 





Little people sometimes surprise us with their 
original remarks, like the little five-year-old who 
had been wearing under-shirts much too sfhall, 
and was one day put into a garment quite as 
much too large. The boy shrugged his shoul- 
ders, shook himself, walked round, and finally 
exclaimed, amma, I do feel awful lonesome 
in this shirt!” 





An Indiana musical prodigy, aged four years, 
easts all others into the shade. She has com- 
posed several pieces of merit, and is able to play 
operatic selections on the piano after once hear- 
ing them. 





A part of the village of Williamsburg is still 
standing in Mill River Valley; and after some 
recent heavy showers a second general alarm 
spread among the remaining inhabitants for 
fear that the Goshen reservoir would break 
away and complete the destruction begun by 
the bursting of the Williamsburg reservoir. 
Those who examined the dam regarded it as rea- 





sonably safe; but no facts were sufficient to re- 
assure the affrighted people. Although watch- 
men were stationed at different places to give 
instant notice of any apparent insecurity, many 
of the inhabitants chose, when night approach- 
ed, to move themselves and their property to 
high land. Those who remained in the village 
held themselves ready to flee at any moment. 
But the night passed wi‘h no other alarm than 
the loud roaring of the river. 





Eighty-eight paintings and engravings com- 
prise the collection bequeathed to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston by Senator Sumner. 
They are now on exhibition. They possess a 
double interest—as choice works of art, and as 
having long adorned Mr. Sumner’s house in 
Washington, and being his gift to the museum 
of his native city. 


Spring is said to be at least a month behind 
its usual time of coming in Rome. It has been 
the custom of artists of Rome to hold an annual 
festival on the Campagna in the month of May. 
This year the weather was so unfavorable that 
the time was twice postponed, and when finally 
the day was fixed the sun refused to shine on 
the festivities. 





Drowning will soon ge reckoned among the 
things of the past. A new invention has been 
made public in Paris, which is likely to super- 
sede all existing appliances in teaching swim- 
ming or in saving life from shipwreck. The 
apparatus can be worn under the clothes, like a 
flannel waistcoat. It extends from the neck to 
the knees, fastened in front by a row of buttons, 
It is composed of a double flannel, in the midst 
of which an India rubber tube circulates in such 
a& way as to surround the body. There is a 
mouth-piece, through which it is easy to ex- 
pand the tube even in deep water, and, once 
filled, there is air enough for a whole day. The 
inventor recently gave the apparatus a success- 
ful trial in Paris. 





Dr. Livingstone’s inquiries concerning the 
sources of the Nile are to be followed up by an- 
other explorer, Mr. Charles New, who is corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Geographical 
Society and of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society. 

A new building is to be erected for the ac- 
commodation of those English ladies who wish 
to join the classes of the Cambridge professors. 
A site has been obtained at Newnham, and the 
building will probably be finished by the close 
of the year. ‘‘ Newnham Hall’’ will accommo- 
date about thirty students, and a larger num- 
ber as the funds admit. A competent lady will 
take the charge. 





The annual exhibition of the School of Design 
for Women recently took place at the Cooper 
Institute, and gave great satisfaction to the 
large audience which was present. The school 
is divided into three distinct classes—the draw- 
ing school (from the antique), the engraving 
class, and a class of photography, including ail 
the branches of this useful art. The whole 
number of scholars admitted during the year is 
201. Ninety of the old students have registered 
their names to return in autumn. 





Prince Alfonso, son of Queen Isabella, is re- 
ported to be about to go to England, for the 
ysurpose of attending the School of Artillery at 
V oolwich. 





One Sunday evening not long since the atten- 
tion of the congregation assembled in the Ron- 
dout (New York) Presbyterian church was at- 
tracted by a little bird which had located itself 
on one of the cross-bars of the chandelier. 
When the gas was turned on fully it flew away, 
but soon returned, as if fascinated by the light. 
After a while it alighted on the preacher’s plat- 
form; then for a while it sat gravely on the rail 
of a pew, apparently paying close attention to 
the discourse, but startled the people by sud- 
denly flying to the opposite side of the room, 
and alighting on the top of a young man’s head, 





The voluminous letters and diaries left by Dr. 
Livingstone will be published under the editori- 
al charge of Thomas Livingstone, eldest son of 
the great explorer. 


A French physician, one Dr. Chomet, has dis- 
covered that music has remarkable hygienic ef- 
fects when properly administered. The violin, 
he says, has been experimentally shown capable 
of curing a nervots illness, and a fit of catalep- 
sy that defied other remedial agency has yielded 
to the sound of a trumpet. He quotes George 
Sand as attributing in one of her letters her res- 
toration to health to a persistent application of 
one of Meyerbeer’s touching airs, 





Although active measures for the relief of the 
sufferers in India have been taken, the distress 
continues to be fearful. Many poor wretches 
are dying from starvation every day. 





A wealthy English nobleman has betted #5000 
to $5 sixteen times that the Prince Imperiai of 
France does not succeed to the throne of his 
father; so that if the Bonapartists should be 
in the ascendant within a reasonable time, the 
noble wagerer stands to lose $80,000. It has 
been remarked—and perhaps this was the cause 
of the bet—that no grown-up son of a king or 
emperor has sat on the French throne for 300 
years. 





A plan has been suggested by a French scien- 
tist whereby vessels may escape collision with 
an iceberg at sea. An iceberg always causes a 
great fall in the temperature of the water in its 
vicinity, and this circumstance gives a basis for 
the plan, which consists in having a bimetallic 
helicoid thermometer fixed to the side of ships. 
When the temperature of the sea falls below a 
certain limit, the needle that marks the degrees 
is stopped by striking against a small metallic 
screw, whereby an electric current is instantly 
closed, causing a bell to ring, which will at once 
warn the officer on duty of the vicinity of an 
iceberg. This arrangement is designed especial- 
ly for foggy localities and night-time. n the 
daytime, and when there is no fog, icebergs can 
be seen at a great distance, 
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PASSING INTO THE DRAWING- 
RQOM FOR PRESENTATION 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

‘O be presented to the Queen is an honor to 
T which all English ladies aspire. Not all, 
however, can enjoy this privilege; for, besides 
titled personages, only the wives and daughters 
of the clergy, of military and naval officers, and 
of physicians and barristers can appear at court, 
these being the aristocratic professions, No lady 
whose husband or father is a general practitioner, 
solicitor, merchant, or man of business, unless 
he be a banker, is entitled to presentation ; nei- 
ther is a divorced lady, or one against whom 
there has been a whisper of scandal. American 
ladies are more fortunate in this respect: being 
all sovereigns in their own right, they can all be 
presented on being properly vouched for by their 
minister. 

On the occasion of a Drawing-room, full dress 
is rigorously required. The ladies carry their 
long train folded over their left arm until they 
are about to enter the royal presence, when these 
are let down, and spread out by a lord-in-waiting 
with his wand. The lady then walks forward 
to the foot of the throne, when another lord-in- 
waiting reads her name and that of the lady by 
whom she is presented from a card to the Queen. 
She courtesies to the ground; the Queen kisses 
her forehead if she is a peeress or peer’s daugh- 
ter, or gives her own hand to be kissed if she is 
only a commoner; she then courtesies to each 
member of the royal family that chances to be 
present, and backs out of the room, taking care 
to keep her face turned all the while toward the 
Queen. A lady once presented has the right to 
present others within the prescribed limits ; but 
these sponsors are held to a strict account for 
their protégées. 

This presentation, however, is a dear-bought 
pleasure. The crowd is so great and the space 
so limited that ladies are often compelled to stand 
for hours exposed to draughts from windows and 
doors, as all wraps must be left in the carriages ; 
and when they at last pass from the royal pres- 
ence, their rich dresses are usually almost torn 
from them by the surging crowd. Our beautiful 
double-page illustration gives a graphic picture 
of these fair dames about to appear before the 
Queen. The last tableau of the performance is 
well told by the following lines from Punch on 
the occasion of the late Drawing-room : 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
(A May Fair Eclogue.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 

Tue Aunt (past and past-praising). 
Maup (Anglican and A bsolutist). 
Eprra (Rationalist and Radical). 


Mavp. 
Well, auntie dear, how do you feel this morning ? 
To morning service, just think, I've not gone! 
“Une fot, un roi”—but still this is a warning. 
I got home quite knocked up, with nothing on! 
Enrrn. 
I hope, dear, you had left some relics fragile 
Of that delicious feuille-morte robe of yours? 
I'm glad my dress was tough as I was agile, 
So what I wore, like her that wore, endured. 


Tue Avnt. 
Ah, in Queen Charlotte's days, when I was younger, 
And rank was rank, such rnde mobs never were. 
I thonght I should have dropped from downright 


hunger! 
And I was scratched, yes, scratched, girls, with a 
spur! 
Eprrn. 


No wonder, auntie, you can’t eat your breakfast! 
P’r'aps ‘twas the same male hoof that tore my train. 

And did you see the riviére round Mand’s neck fast 
In Jane Mont-téte’s chignon, or rather mane ? 


Mavp. 
You're a disloyal goose, dear, though my cousin ; 
No royal road to Loyalty is due: 
Just count the friends—you may count by the dozen— 
Who, spite of crush, fag, fasting, envy you! 


Tor Apnr. 
"Tis natural, as Democracy increases 
The harder Royalty is to be seen. 
And Shoddy would be gladly torn to pieces 
(Home or U. 8.) to courtesy to the Queen! 


Eprra. 
But, auntie, I'm not Shoddy; my opinion 
Is, struggle and starvation don’t agree: 
Oh, how I did long for a pullet’s pinion, 
And one sip of Champagne, or even tea! 
Mavp. 
Pray, Edith, don't shock all one’s higher notions: 
You're Radical, if not Rational, I declare. 
When to the Queen one offers one’s devotions, 
High-bred girls ought to live and move on air! 


Tue Aunt. 
Dear Mand, you're sure to make the best of marriages! 
Edith’s so rash, she isn’t like my niece ; 


But still, they might give tea; and then the carriages 
Might be got quicker up by the police. 
Mavp. 
Aunt, do remember the French Revolution: 
‘Tis but a step from court to guillotine. 
Perish my own for England’s Constitution ; 
Sink, débutante, but sing “‘God save the Queen!” 


Epirs. 
I like to see the Queen and the Princesses; 
I like to look as pretty as I can; 
But why should weary waits and damaged dresses 
Darken a day that in bright hopes began ? 


Mavp. 
Edith, self-sacrifice is beneficial, 
As, if you kept vigils and fasts, you'd know; 
My Drawing-rooms are all self-sacrificial ; 
Were they made easy, think you I should go? 


Tae Avyt. 
My dears, enough of rhyme, and as for reason— 
Girls can’t know, that is, can’t say, what they mean; 
But what we all want is, against next Season, 
A larger Drawing-room for the poor dear Queen! 








BEING BURGLED. 


By tax Avtuor or “Sarr Anoy!” “ Tun TREASURE 
UNTERS,” ETO. 
‘* « ND they took away all the plate at the 
Smithers’s, dear.” 

**Only electro, my dear,” I said. 

‘** But it is so dreadful, love. Only think, if 
they were to come here next!” 

** Ah, to be sure,” I said, “‘ they might steal 
the baby.” 

** How can you be so cruel ?” 

‘*T wonder how much a baby is worth to peo- 
ple of that class.” 

**T declare, Fred, if you keep on talking such 
stuff, I won't stop in the studio.” 

**Do you know what they do with them?” 

“No. With what?” 

** Stolen babies.” 

““No. Of course not! How can you talk 
such nonsense !” 

‘* Let them out for hire : a woman has a couple 
in arms, two more a size or so larger cling to her 
skirts, and two more support her beloved hus- 
band, who scrapes a psalm tune—Ararat—on an 
old fiddle, and gives out two lines of the psalm 
at a time to the tinkle of falling coppers on the 

ave, ” 
we Do you wish to make me cry, Fred ?” 

This very reproachfully, as I am darkening 
the shadows beside a pretty girl’s nose in my 
popular picture of a party at the boat-race— 
** Blue Belles.” 

‘* My dear, tears improve you; but,all the same, 
you are already so near perfection that I do not 
wish to see you improved. Still, if baby were 
stolen, what quiet nights we should have! Pass 
me that tube of vermilion, s'il vous plait.” 

Silence in the studio for a while, broken only 
by the click, click of a busy needle, and the 
creaking of my easel as I shift its position. Then 
my wifey goes on: 

**T think, dear, we really ought to move.” 

** Why, my dear?” 

‘““Why? Because it’s quite dreadful to live 
in a place with such horrible robberies always 
going on.” 

** And leave King Henry's Road? -Why, what 
place could be a better one for wives ?” 

**Nonsense! The place smells of nothing but 
paint, Fred; and you know it. If you go out, 
you are sure to meet some horrible snuffy dealer 
coming away chuckling with a canvas he has 
bought cheap ; or else artists.” 

‘* Well, and if you do, what then? Bayes is, 
I'm sure, a good fellow—it always makes me 
fancy that I sniff the briny when I meet him, 
and think of his pictures; then there’s tall, 
good-looking Wildes, who always paints love in 
idleness; or Saxon-haired Forest. Whatever can 
you find to grumble about? Am not I here?” 

**T see it’s of no use to talk to you to-day, 
Fred,” says little wifey; ‘‘ you have got one of 
your teasing fits on, so I may jugs as well hold 
my tongue.” 

** No, my dear, pray proceed ; ‘tis like the silver 
murmur of the brook upon mine ear, and sweet- 
ens the task I have in hand.” 

“Stuff!” 

That is little wifey’s exclamation, in a very 
snatchy, pettish tone; but she likes it all the 
same, and every now and then the little head 
will turn in my direction. At the end of a min- 
ute the burglars break in once more, and she con- 
tinues : 

‘“There have been no less than ten robberies 
since Christmas, Fred.” 

“Indeed, my dear! Then I shall start a Bar- 
glary Insurance Company. Why not? How 
does her nose look now ?” 

**Capital ; but isn’t it a little too retroussé ?” 

**T love retroussé noses,” I respond. ‘‘ Cu- 
pid’s nose was a pug, and pug-noses were made 
to love. I could never have endured coming in 
contact with a hatchet or cheese-knife fashioned 
organ in a sweet salute.” 

More stuff. But, all the same, the bit of ban- 
tering flattery does not quite displease, and I 
paint away. 

** Did you hear how they cleared out the Le- 
maines— those French people ?” 

**No, my dear, I did not.” 

“Oh, but it was dreadful! They took every 
thing—even to the table linen.” 

“* Well, my dear, if they come here—bless ‘em 
—what will they get? Nothing worth having ; 
for our poverty is a sweet blessing in disguise, 
which frees us from the sad anxieties of those 
who suffer from a plethora of plate, a weight of 
watches, or a generosity of gems. We have our 
tables and our chairs, I my paints and brushes, 
you your needle-work and—and, well, your good 
looks, which Time alone can steal. The only 
mutual property, it seems to me, that we could 
lose by the burglarious burgling of burglars is the 
baby, and him you homeopathically preserve.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“*Similia similibus curantur, my love—like 
cures like: that the scoundrels who make har- 
vest off our neighborhood may not spoil your 
child and crib him (crib, my dear, is a more re- 
fined word than prig), you spoil him yourself, 
and keep him in a crib. Let the burglars come. 
I should almost rejoice, because of the disap- 
pointment thev would be called upon to meet. 
There, I shall do no more to-day—the Blue 
Belles may rest in their inanity for a few hours, 
while we seek flowers upon fair Primrose Hill.” 

I did chat the matter over sagely enough while 
we had our walk, and the little wife agreed that 
it would not be wise to run away from a danger 
that might never come—in fact, we might be 
running into its very teeth. But, all the same, 
it was a terrible nuisance, this constant recur- 
rence of petty robberies, and keeping as it did 
the hearts of all the hens and chickens of the 
neighborhood in a constant state of flutter lest 
the next visit of the fox should be to their pecul- 
iar roost. I, for one, had spoken to the inspect- 








or of police after the upset at our friends’ the 
Wilkins’s, and he had very sensibly remarked 
that they (the police) could not be every where 
at once. 

** You see, Sir,” he said, ‘‘it’s just this. They 
plant a robbery, and work according. By a lit- 
tle watching they get to know our times for be- 
ing in every street ; for we can’t work at random ; 
we must have our regular beats, so as to check 
the men. Well, Sir, they sees a man out of such 
and such a street, and they know how long it will 
be before he comes back, and goes to work in the 
mean time.” 

A fortnight slipped by, during which I worked 
hard at the ‘* Blue Belles,” and the burglars rest- 
ed, for we heard no more news of their depreda- 
tions; when one day our studio was entered by 
a brigand—a swarthy-looking, black-bearded 
fellow, in olive velvet, very much worn, and a 
soft sombrero. He looked a regular burglar of 
the order of the long knife; but it was only Tom 
Norris, who had come straight to us from Spain, 
after a six months’ stay. And a treat it was, I 
can tell you, to look through his portfolio of 
sketches & la Philip—such dark-eyed girls, such 
muleteers, such naked children tumbling about 
among melons and grapes! Then there were 
fat friars and lean nuns, Moorish gateways, and 
bits of sun-scorched rock ; and we were just in 
the midst of our ecstasies over a Spanish inn 
among the mountains, when a thought struck 
me, and I said, 

‘*T say, ‘Tom, where are you going to sleep ?” 

‘* Oh, somewhere in Charlotte Street,” he said ; 
‘**T haven't thought about it yet.” 

Milly and I exchanged glances. 

** Ours is only a little iron bedstead, Tom, and 
a scrap of carpet on the floor; but—” 

‘* My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “‘ a clean rail- 
way rug and a floor where you can say that in- 
sects of a virulent disposition do not hold carnival 
would be a place where I should sleep in bliss.” 

So it was settled that Tom should stay. 

As the soft spring evening closed in we had a 
grand debauch. Milly brought out the great 
glass jug, into which was emptied a shilling bot- 
tle of claret and a bottle of soda-water ; while, 
after throwing up the great heavy plate-glass 
sash of the studio window, we sat and smoked 
the Spanish cigarettes of which Tom had brought 
a store. 

There was so much picture lore to canvass 
that it was twelve o'clock before we were all 
snug in our rooms. Then I said my catechism, 
and we went to bed. 

By-the-way, I may as well explain that my 
catechism is repeated to Milly every night, and 
the questions are somewhat of this kind: 

** Are you sure the kitchen fire is quite safe ? 

“Tid you turn off the gas? 

‘* Was the studio window secured ? 

‘*Has Mary put out her light ?” 

Et cetera, et cetera. Then I put out our own, 
and sleep fell upon our humble roof. 

I was just busy paying the Spanish woman 
for the great, luscious water-melon she had sold 
me under the walls of the old palace, when a 
fierce brigand fellow presented a formidable bell- 
mouthed trabuco at my head, and bade me give 
up my cash. I closed with him in a fierce strug- 
gle, but it was all in vain ; he shook me and toss- 
ed me about as he liked, and all the while he kept 
on saying, 

“Fred! Fred! Oh, pray do wake up.” 

‘*Eh? What's the matter?” 

‘**T’m sure there’s somebody breaking in!” 

** Bother!” 

I was drawing the clothes up over my ears, 
when Milly began to sob. 

‘*Oh, pray believe me, dear. There is indeed 
some one getting in.” 

‘*Didn’t you send me down stairs a month 
ago because the wind rattled the front-door ?” I 
growled. 

** Yes, yes, dear; but I'm sure this time.” 

‘*So you were when it was only Mary snoring 
up stairs.” 

** But listen, dear, yourself.” 

‘*So I did when the sweeps came next door at 
six o'clock.” 

‘* But I heard it as plain as possible—a heavy, 
dull noise, and then a sharp snap, like a win- 
dow fastening forced back. I’m sure it’s thieves,” 

** My dear,” I said, quietly, ‘* you’ve got bur- 
glars on the brain. I sha’n’t get up, so that’s 
flat. Go to sleep; no one will come here.” 

‘*Then let me get up, and get a light; I'll 
go, dear.” 

** Madam, my manhood’s honor—” 

Bang! ‘There was a thud which shook our 
window, and a strange, gurgling noise succeed- 
ed it, but smothered and muffled, as if some one 
was being suffocated. 

“*There!” exclaimed Milly, pitifully; ‘‘we 
shall all be murdered. Pray give me the baby, 
dear.” 

‘It’s only Tom Norris dreaming about bull- 
fights in Spain,” I said, hastily drawing on some 
clothes ; but though I spoke in tones of credence, 
and could hear some one moving up stairs, I was 
far from satisfied. 

Lastly, I struck a light, and opened the door, 
just as one was opened overhead. 

** Any thing the matter, old fellow ?” 

“* Any thing the matter, old fellow ?” 

These two questions crossed on the way up 
and down. 

“*T thought you were queer!” 

“*T thought vou were queer!” 

These remarks too crossed ; and then we took 
counsel for a moment and listened, for all was 
perfectly still. 

** Well, I'll go down and see,” I said; for that 
was absolutely necessary, though I confess I did 
not like the task. 

I had hardly uttered the words before there 
came up, evidently from the studio, a sound as 
of the window being rattled furiously, then a 
hand was beating at it evidently, and before we 





could reach the door the whole house was filled 
with a most dismal howl, that sounded hardly hu- 
man. And again, in an instant— 

“Help, help! Oh, pray, help!” 

** This is a rum start,” said Tom Norris, as I 
unlocked the door and threw it open; when we 
entered together, and I held up the light above 
my head. 

I have seen strange sights, but that was one 
of the most strange; for there, half strangled, 
and with starting eyes, was the head of a man 
apparently being guillotined by the window-sash, 
which had fallen right across his neck, holding 
him securely there, so that it was impossible to 
move. 

I could read at a glance how it happened, for 
the broken sash lines hung down into the room. 
The fellow had forced back the catch and thrown 
up the window to get in, when, in a most inop- 
portune moment for him, the lines had snapped, 
letting the heavy one-framed sash fall—fortunate- 
ly for the scoundrel—upon his shoulders, or it 
must have been his death. As it was, he had 
wriggled and struggled hard, striving in vain to 
free himself, till the sash rested upon his neck, 
where it glided down more tightly; and as his 
efforts grew weaker and his hands impotent to 
hold it up, he hung there securely trapped, with 
nothing left for him to do but to howl for help. 

‘*Well, you're a pretty sort of a scoundrel, 
you are,” said Tom, coolly. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Sir, let me go! Oh, 
pray, Sir, let me out, and I'll never do so any 
more! - I shall be dead directly.” 

** And’ a precious good job too,” said Tom. 
** We could get on very well without burglars.” 

‘* But, please, Sir,” said the poor wretch, in 
stifled tones, ‘‘ I ain’t took nothin’.” 

‘* How many pals have you got out there?” 

** Oh, Sir, ’s true as goodness, Sir, only two, 
Sir; and the cowards cut, Sir, as soon as they 
saw me here—hooked it like a pair o’ sneaks, 
Sir; but only let me get out, Sir, please, Sir, and 
T'll blow on ’em both, Sir. O-h-h-h!” ‘ 

Here the poor wretch uttered such a how] that 
I ran to the window. 

**No, no, let him be,” said Tom, coolly. ‘‘ He 
won't hurt. I'll see to him. You go and tell 
them up stairs that we've caught the scoundrel, 
and they need not be afraid.” 

I ran and performed the task, and came back 
to find Tom arranging the light so that it fell 
upon the burglar’s face. 

‘* Hadn't we better drag him in and tie him 
hand and foot ?” I said. 

“Yes, presently,” said Tom, coolly; ‘* but I 
haven't done with him yet.” 

**Oh!” groaned the burglar, in a faint voice. 

** Now look here, young fellow,” said Tom, 
giving him a sharp cuff on the ear, “stop that 
row, please.” 

**But I can’t breathe, governor; ’s true as 
goodness, I can’t.” ; 

“Tis rather tight,” said Tom, putting his 
hand to the fellow’s neck. ‘What do you say ?” 
he continued, turning to me. ‘‘ Shall we press 
the sash down hard and put him out of his mis- 
ery ?” 

‘The poor wretch half screwed his head round 
to gaze at the speaker. 

‘* What!” he shrieked, hoarsely; ‘‘ you cow- 
ards, murder me, would you? and you call your- 
selves—” 

Blob! 

The speech was cut short by "Tom dabbing a 
great oily painter's cloth, gag-like, against the 
fellow’s mouth. 

“*Now, look here,” said Tom. ‘* You make 
another sound, or so much as move, and [ 
squeeze your throat with that sash.—Here, stick 
this book under edgewise, so as to ease his neck 
a little. - There, that will do.—Now, hold on, 
my lad, and be quiet.” 

The fellow clung convulsively with his hands 
on the sill, his eyes rolling horribly as they fol- 
lowed Tom Norris’s movements, my curiosity 
being moved to the utmost. 

‘* What are you going to do?” I said. 

**To do?” said ‘Tom, catching up a board, 
brush, and some Indian ink; ‘‘take him, of 
course. What model could ever do that so 
naturally? Make your hay, my boy, while the 
sun shines.” 

‘* But that distorted face! Oh, come, Tom, 
let's have in the police, and hand him over.” 

“No, my boy—not if I know it. Too great 
veneration for my art.” 

And he went on painting away. 

** But of what good ?” 

**What good? Why, my dear boy, where are 
your eyes? A Spanish malefactor in the gar- 
rote! ‘Titus Oates in the pillory! Splendid sub- 
jects, both of them. You keep him quiet, and 
if I get a good sketch, I could almost forgive 
him and let him go.” 

I kept the poor wretch quiet, though he groan- 
ed heavily, and must, I am sure, have suffered 
no light punishment. Then Tom painted away 
with the rapidity of a finished hand; but at one 
and the same moment the burglar said, faintly, 
**T can’t stand this much longer, governor ; 
pray let me go,” and a heavy knock came at the 
front-door. 

I opened to the police, who had been sum- 
moned by Milly from the front window; and 
when the two men entered my studio their sat- 
isfied, grim expression was so telling that Tom 
wanted to make another sketch. 

However, that was not done, and he was satis- 
fied with that which he had made, helping mer- 
rily to drag in our prisoner, while I held up the 
heavy sash. 

‘* Well, Sir, all I can say is,” said the ser- 
geant, as he fitted on the handcuffs to the shiv- 
ering wretch’s wrists, ‘‘if you set that there trap 
to ketch burglars, it was very clever; only,” he 
continued, rather contemptuously, as be glanced 
round the bare studio, ‘‘ [ don’t see no bait.” 

I think I need say no more than that her 
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Majesty is to provide for our captive for some 

ears to come; and that Tom Norris made a 
really telling Spanish picture, almost equal to a 
Philip, of a Spanish malefactor in the garrote— 
said picture, nobly framed, being now in the gal- 
lery of a celebrated connoisseur, who refuses 
double the sum he gave for it. 

As for the burglars, their gang was broken up, 
for our friend did turn Queen’s evidence; and 
our pleasant district has since enjoyed a domes- 
tic peace which I trust may last. 





TURKISH WOMEN. 


HERE is a great deal of misconception in 

this country as to the status and treatment of 
women in Turkey. Most persons imagine that 
every Turk is more or less a Blue-beard, with 
four wives at least, and as many concubines to 
boot as he can afford, the whole of whom are the 
mere slaves of his caprice, jailered by eunuchs, 
and without domestic authority of any kind. 
Nothing could well be farther from the reality. 
Instead of this paradisic plurality being the rule, 
polygamy, in fact, is fast going out, as of the 
present generation of Mussulmans few have more 
than two wives, while the great majority have 
only one. Odalisques, again, are the ‘‘ luxury” 
of the very rich, and a very rare luxury too, for in 
Turkey, as in monogamous lands, wives are jeal- 
ous of their rights, and—whatever may have been 
the laxer rule in the good old times—they now- 
adays set their faces stoutly and successfully 
against illegitimate rivals. The Khanum is in 
reality as much mistress chez elle as any Christian 
wife of the day, and has, if any thing, more than 
her fair share of authority in-doors. Instead, 
therefore, of the harem being a prison guarded 
with bolts and bars, it is rather a sanctuary from 
which care and trouble are, as far as humanly 
possible, excluded. ‘The man is always the 
bread-winner ; he alone bears the attendant anx- 
ieties of life, while the woman passes her days, 
if not in Arcadian innocence and calm, at least 
free from the frivolous and not always innocent 
amusements which sometimes make up the ex- 
istence of her Christian sisters. The Turks 
are, unfortunately, not free from evils, many in- 
troduced from foreign’ countries, but there is 
one evil—the social evil—which has no home 
among them. ‘The yashmak, feridjie, and shal- 
war, it is true, still hold their ground, but femi- 
nine coquetry has long since displaced the old 
opaque swathing, that hid every thing except 
the eyes, for the diaphanous gossamer through 
which the whole battery of the wearer’s charms 
now plays as freely as if no single fold of muslin 
remained. The bright eyes flash and the pearly 
teeth dazzle beneath the veil, which, from the 
fineness of its texture, no longer serves to con- 
ceal, but rather adds an additional charm to the 
natural beauties of the wearer. The yellow pa- 
poosh, too, has largely yielded to the elastic Ku- 
ropean boot; but the Louis Quatorze abomina- 
tion and its ‘‘ graceful Grecian bend” are as yet 
foreign to the precincts of Stamboul. 





"TWAS THE WIND. 

ITTING by the fire waiting for the new year 

to come wh, golden-haired Gertrude crouch- 
ed on the hearth-rug, roasting herself in the 
blaze, her head pillowed in the lap of her aunt 
Jane. She is a saucy young lady of eighteen, 
this Gertrude, with a short upper lip used to 
scornfully curling ; but she is charming enough 
when she smiles. Aunt Jane is thirty-five, with 
the pensive, softened face we used to admire in 
our youth. Aunt Polly—a few years older—sits 
on the farther side; and in the old leather-cov- 
ered arm-chair is Uncle Ned, his brown meer- 
schaum pipe in his mouth, in a sort of haze of 
tobacco and meditation. Uncle Ned is not pro- 
foundly impressed, possibly, with the solemnity 
of the occasion. He is used to sitting up till 
midnight, and a good deal later, and does not 
trouble himself much about the past, except in 
its geologic or historic aspects. But Aunt Jane 
is a sensitive, gifted creature, profoundly sympa- 
thetic, with a dark mobile face and deep lumi- 
nous eyes. She is in the habit of holding forth 
on matters connected with love and the rela- 
tionships of the sexes with great fervor. On 
these occasions Gertrude generally makes panto- 
mimic gestures, as though she were beating the 
big drum; but Aunt Jane goes on with glisten- 
ing eyes, heedless of the irreverence of her junior. 

Gerty, however, is rather silent and solemn to- 
night. Perhaps it is that the thought of the 
ruthless flight of time has come vividly home to 
her, or haply she is sobered by the reflection that 
she is still unaffianced at the end of her first 
year in society. 

It is a long, irregular, many-cornered room, 
in an old-fashioned country-house. At one end 
is a low window that looks upon a lawn and 
large garden. In the farther angle is a door 
leading out upon the lawn. Gertrude rises, and 
marching to the other end of the room, opens 
this door, letting in a volume of cold air and the 
sound of distant church-bells. 

‘* Bother the girl!” growls Uncle Ned, shiv- 
ering. ‘‘ Gerty, shut that door.” 

Gertrude let go the handle of the door ; a gust 
of wind caught it and slammed it to with a loud 
bang. 

pom Jane jumps and turns a little pale. 
Polly too is startled, and looks significantly at 
her sister. 

“Do you remember, Jane ?” she asked. 

Aunt Jane sighed softly. ‘‘Ah, yes,” she said. 

‘* Mysteries!” cried Gertrude, sinking down 
into her place again. ‘‘ What do you remem- 
er, Aunt Jane? Come, tell me.” 

“© It's a very old story, dear.” 

‘* All the better for that: let us hear it. But 
first tell me what reminded you of it ?” 





*¢ "Twas the wind,” said Aunt Jane. 

* Ah, tell it, Jane,” cried Polly; ‘‘it will be 
a lesson for these young people.” 

** A lesson they don’t require,” said Aunt 
Jane, severely; ‘‘ but as you'll tell it, Polly, if J 
don’t, and as I couldn't bear to hear you tell it 
—well: 

‘* It was eighteen or twenty years ago, Gerty, 
and your grandfather was alive then. He was a 
physician; and we lived in a big house in the 
Clapham Road. There was a nice garden about 
it, and close adjoining was another large house, 
whose grounds were divided from ours by a high 
wall. It was an old-fashioned house—your 
grandfather’s—with a wide passage right through 
it, and a glass door, leading out into the garden, 
directly opposite the hall door. In the other 
house lived an Indian nabob, a hot-tempered, 
fiery man; but he had a son Benjamin who was 
very nice—at least I thought so then. Papa at- 
tended on this nabob, and by degrees we became 
quite intimate with the family; not with him, 
for he would never go out, but with the sons, 
and especially Ben, who was the youngest, and 
only a year older than I. 

** Well, we grew up together, girls and boys, 
and somehow Ben and I were thrown a good deal 
together, and he seemed to take a fancy to me.” 

** Ah, you were very fond of him; don’t tell 
me!” cried Polly. 

‘* Well, perhaps I was,” said Aunt Jane, with 
another sigh. ‘ At all events, this went on for 
three years, and Ben had never said any thing to 
me—not any thing particular, you know.” 

“Three years!” cried Gerty, in amazement. 
‘*Fancy! and never proposed. Goodness me! 
I'd have brought him to book in three months.” 

‘* Ah, we were very differently brought up in 
those days, Gerty. Why, I was quite a baby in 
such matters, a very child, compared with you; 
and yet I was about your age, if not older. Why, 
I don’t think I’d said a word to him all those 


three years but just, ‘ Yes, Ben,’ and ‘ No, Ben.’. 


Yes, I was a little fool, I dare say, Gerty; I 
can see it now. We would go out for long walks 
together, too; and Ben would talk all sorts of 
nonsense to me—about love, and so on; and all 
I could say to him was, ‘ Oh, Ben, you shouldn't 
say such things!’ ‘Oh, Ben, you shouldn’t, in- 
deed!’ ‘Ben, how can you?’ ‘Ben, you mustn't.’ 
Ah, I could shake myself now to think of it! 

**But one New-Year’s Eve—yes, it was just 
eighteen years ago—Ben came and spent the 
day. And we had a little carpet dance, and 
Ben danced with me ever so many times, and 
we danced the new year in together; and when 
the time came for him to _go I went to the door 
with him—I generally did—to show him out. 

‘* And Ben turned round upon me after I had 
opened the door, and he had just crossed the 
threshold—turned round with his face quite 
white, and his voice husky. ‘Jenny,’ he said, 
in a sort of hoarse whisper—‘ Jenny, I love you : 
will you be my wife?’ And he tried to take 
hold of my hands to draw me to him. And I 
was frightened, dear, and stepped back; and some- 
body at that moment opened the glass door at 
the other end of the passage, and a gust of wind 
roared in, and slammed the big hall door right 
in Ben’s face. And I sat down at the foot of 
the stairs and cried. I never saw Ben again, 
not for years.” 

‘*Oh, aunt,” cried Gerty, ‘‘ why didn’t you run 
after him? I would.” 

‘“* Ah, my dear,” interposed Aunt Polly, ‘* we 
were very differently brought up.” 

‘But I'd have opened the door and shouted 
to him.” 

‘* Well,” said Aunt Jane, blushing slightly, ‘*I 
did open the door after a while, but he was gone; 
and I called out very gently, ‘Ben! Ben!’ But 
he never heard me. And he went out to India 
soon after. And some years after—aine or ten— 
I was walking in the garden all alone, and heard 
somebody talking in the nabob’s grounds. I knew 
the voice in a moment; it was Ben’s. I ran up 
stairs, to the very topmost room, where there 
was a window from which you could see right 
into the nabob’s grounds. And there was Ben, 
sure enough—a little yellow fat man, with a 
sandy beard and a whfte hat. He was quarrcl- 
ing with a dark woman, a head taller than he— 
Lady Ben, of course; and there was a hideous 
ayah standing by with— No, the baby was not 
so bad,” said Aunt Jane, biting her lip. 

** For all that, you never forgot him, Jenny,” 
said her sister; ‘‘and things might have been 
very different if the door hadn’t slammed.” 

** Ah, yes,” cried Aunt Jane, with a final sigh. 
“°Twas the wind.” 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 





A WET AFTERNOON IN LONDON. 

HE morning set in in drizzling rain, the sky 

was leaden-colored, and before noon the 
streets were shallow canals of green-black mud, 
where little boys ‘‘ paddled their own canoes” 
in the gutters to their personal satisfaction and 
the inconvenience of the pedestrians who were 
hurrying through the slush intent on business, 
Pleasure on such a day was out of the question, 
at least out-of-doors. But London has resources 
for these ever-recurring dismal rainy-fog days. 
We determined to go and see the great sight 
of the day, ‘‘ The Shadow of Death,” Holman 
Hunt's new picture. A little circumstance oc- 
curred just before we started which struck me as 
characteristic of the man, and gave me an in- 
sight into the spirit of the artist. It was the 
children’s dinner hour, and my friend turned 
into the school-room to see how the little ones 
were faring, and to say good-by to them for the 
afternoon. They had a little friend spending the 
day with them—a boy of about seven, not per- 
haps a handsome child, but one whose face struck 





you immediately as of an entirely different type 
from the unconscious, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
cherry-lipped little heads around him. He had 
large awakened eyes, hair hanging almost to his 
waist behind, and cut low over the forehead, & 
la Polonaise. The meal was finished, and the 
other children were rising from table in the quick, 
impulsive way of children who have had enough 
to eat and are ready for play, when suddenly 
this picturesque little boy clasped his hands tight, 
and bent his head to one side, and burst out in 
some earnest words, half panted, half whispered 
to himself in broken snatches. I thought at the 
first moment he had been seized with pain some- 
where, and was clasping his little hands to con- 
trol it, but soon I saw that I was mistaken: he 
was saying his grace. The intensity of the atti- 
tude, the vehemence with which the short prayer 
was muttered forth, the quick reaction to child- 
ish glee and spirit when it was over, all awoke 
my interest in the little man, and on leaving the 
room I said to my friend, ‘‘ What a strange child 
that is! who does he belong to?” ‘* Holman 
Hunt,” was the reply. ‘Then we drove off to see 
the artist’s other offspring, the child of his brain. 
I understood, the moment my eyes fell on it, the 
meaning of the ardent outburst I had just wit- 
nessed. ‘The boy and the picture were both 
alike the outcome of an artist’s and a Chris- 
tian’s soul. You will probably see this picture. 
We are eager now to show you all we have 
worth seeing, to enlist your sympathy in all our 
efforts, even if the result be to stimulate you 
to a dangerous rivalship. Mr. Agnew, the en- 
lightened connoisseur and picture dealer, has pur- 
chased the ‘‘ Shadow of Death” for the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, and is exhibiting it at pres- 
ent in London, previous to going the round of 
the other large cities. He will take it to you, I 
have no doubt, by-and-by. The crowd was not 
great when we entered, and for nearly five min- 
utes we had room to gaze undisturbed on the 
wonder. It is a wonder. I shall not attempt 
any critical notice of it, only tell you my impres- 
sions. The first feeling was one of uttermost 
surprise—almost a shock. Before entering you 
should leave behind you all preconceived ideas 
of religious art, all solemn and cherished mem- 
ories of the home at Nazareth, as the Italian and 
Spanish and even Dutch masters have shadowed 
it forth to us from the studios where angels came 
and guided their pencils, and whispered to them 
from the dim past, when Heaven for eighteen years 
dwelt on earth, and toiled in the rude little East- 
ern village. There is nothing whatever to sug- 
gest to you at first sight in this marvelous picture 
that it represents the Saviour.and His mother. 
You see a youth standing erect, naked except for 
the sort of scarf coiled amply round the loins, his 
arms uplifted and stretched upward in the atti- 
tude of a tired workman easing the wearied mus- 
cles after a prolonged strain. ‘The figure is mag- 
nificent, full of warm life, quivering in every 
nerve and fibre with energy,and pent-up power. 
The face is to my mind far more perfect as a 
conception of the Man God than any that art 
has yet achieved. ‘The eyes are so luminous 
that they actually shine out from the canvas; 
they are looking upward. ‘That look is the epit- 
ome of all the deep, tender, divine words those 
parted lips ever spoke in their humanity. There 
is the joy of sacritice foreseen and accepted ; the 
longing desire to suffer and redeem; the sweet 
human pity that wept by the grave of Lazarus, 
that comforted the widow and bade her only 
son rise up and walk, that prayed for his mur- 
derers when life was ebbing from his pierced 
heart on the cross, There is over all and through- 
out all this the glory of the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds to judge the living and the dead. 
I dare to say all this to you because your mind 
is not shut up by prejudice, and because I have 
noticed that a fresh idea, or a fresh view of a 
familiar idea, is generally welcomed in America 
with candor and with gratitude. Here in En- 
gland we are stiff-necked. We cling to our old 
notions with dogged—too often stupid—tenac- 
ity. This painting of Holman Hunt’s is tre- 
mendously criticised. Perhaps the critics are 
right; there may be grievous sins of art in it: I 
am not prepared to contest that. In fact, I see 
a vast deal on the canvas which is simply unin- 
telligible to me, either from a religious or an 
artistic point of view. For instance, there is the 
figure of a woman kneeling before an open ivory 
box, within which you see a large gold crown, 
a thurible, and a vase of myrrh, the presents of 
the Eastern kings at Bethlehem. The woman is 
dressed in the Jewish fashion, her arms bare to 
above the elbow, and clasped with richly wrought 
golden bracelets; her head is dressed in a white 
turban-like cap; the gown is short; there is nei- 
ther veil nor drapery. ‘This is the mother of 
Jesus. She has been contemplating the symbol- 
ical gifts carefully treasured through the years. 
Suddenly she has turned her head away (you see 
nothing of the face), and her eye falls on the 
Shadow of Death—a dark delineation thrown by 
the outstretched arms and partly naked figure of 
her Son upon the wall behind Him. The atti- 
tude is very speaking ; the whole figure vibrates 
to the shock caused by the shadow of the cross, 
which Mary evidently interprets with prophetic 
instinct. The contrast between her averted head, 
the arm arrested on the cover of the open box, 
the glittering gold of the royal symbol she has 
been looking at with the fond pride of a mother, 
the triumph and joy that seem to radiate from 
the group of treasures—all this is suddenly cast 
into gloom by the awful portent that rises before 
her like ‘‘ the handwriting on the wall,” and 
points with cruel and unerring finger to the cross 
on Calvary. Looking from this part of the pic- 
ture to the grand elastic figure of the Man of 
Calvary, to the radiant serenity of the young and 
beautiful face, the effect is more divinely pathetic 


“than any thing that I, at least, have ever been 


privileged to behold. 
It seems impertinent—I had almost said irrey- 





erent—to venture on a word of criticism in speak- 
ing of such a work, and yet, as a mere spectator, 
I have a right to say what gave me pain or dis- 
appointment, as well as pleasure. The canvas 
strikes me as being too crowded with detail; 
every inch is covered and finished like a minia- 
ture; your eye, exercised to its utmost power 
of vision, turns almost aching from its hungry 
gaze at the glorious uplifted face, and finds no 
yacant spot where it can rest; the ground is lit- 
tered with implements of the carpenter's shop, 
with shavings of wood, all finished minutely, each 
a work of art in itself. But even of perfect art 
one may tire when deeper emotions have stirred 
the chords that the highest art alone can reach— 
the art that we call inspiration. The canvas is 
small, too small, perhaps, for the wealth of the 
subject: you long to push out the frame to give 
more space to it all. The western sun is sink- 
ing, and the tender glow of the hills of Gali- 
lee is streaming through the windows; the sky 
is of a brilliant blue, and seen through the point- 
ed arch of the window-frame, forms a halo round 
the Redeemer's head which is both artistically 
beautiful as a background and touchingly sug- 
gestive of reverence in the painter. 

Holman Hunt was nearly eighteen years cre- 

ating this picture, which is at least his deepest 
and loftiest conception, if not, as many say, the 
finest of his works. He has painted it almost 
entirely on the scene which it represents. He 
lived at Nazareth for years, off and on, and 
painted on the roof of a carpenter's shop morn- 
ing and evening, so as to catch the coloring from 
the very atmosphere where Jesus lived and toiled 
for eighteen years. ‘The implements are all of 
Eastern make, the same that were used by the 
carpenter's son eighteen centuries ago. Things 
have not altered in Galilee much since then, it 
would seem, and a carpenter’s shop nowadays is 
almost identically built and furnished as it was 
then. If the “Shadow of Death” is accepted by 
the religious art school of our times, it will in 
all probability lead to a revolution in that depart- 
ment; it will certainly achieve a triumph for the 
realistic school such as its most devoted disciples 
can hardly have dared to anticipate. Whether 
this will be a gain for art or not, others more 
competent must say. A master may venture 
boldly into forbidden precincts, and may tear up 
theories and accomplish deeds of daring success- 
fully, where a disciple, be he ever so docile and 
gifted, will achieve only failure and folly. Art 
must make giant strides, indeed, before the real- 
ists can attempt to follow in the footsteps of this 
great leader without signal danger to themselves 
and to painting. Let us hope that they are al- 
ready sufficiently convinced of the wide gulf that 
lies between genius and talent to believe this, 
and to stand aloof and gaze reverentially where 
the angel treads, without being rash enough to 
rush after him. 
. If the “‘ Shadow of Death” crosses the ocean 
to ask Americans to judge it, I hope to see in 
your columns some expression of national feel- 
ing on the subject. It is always interesting to us 
to know how you look at things, even when you 
differ diametrically from us in your estimate of 
them. I meant to tell you how the rest of my 
wet afternoon passed, but the end would rather 
jar with the beginning. I shall part from you 
at the door of Agnew’s hushed and crowded 
room. Comer. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Sweert-potato Puppixes.—To a large sweet-potato 
weighing two pounds allow half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, one gill of sweet cream, one 
gill of strong wine or brandy, one grated nutmeg and 
a little lemon peel, and four eggs. Boil the potato until 
thoroughly done, mash up fine, and while hot add the 
sugar and butter. Set aside to cool while you beat 
the eggs light, and add the seasoning last. Line tin 
plates with puff paste, and pour in the mixture. Bake 
in a moderate but regularly heated oven. When the 
puddings are drawn from the fire, cover the top with 
thinly sliced bits of preserved citron or quince mar- 
malade. Strew the top thickly with granulated white 
sugar, and serve, with the addition of a glass of rich 
milk for each person at table. The above quantity is 
sufficient to fill three plates, and one quart of flour 
will furnish enough pastry for so many puddings. 

Cream-oake Puppine.—To make the cake beat five 
eggs separately and very light ; add to the beaten yolks 
one cupful of sugar, then the whites whisked until 
they stand alone; put one tea-spoonful of cream of 
tartar into one tea-cupful of flour; beat this into the 
eggs and sugar, and to the mixture add half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Divide the batter, and bake in tin 
plates in a quick oven. When only a little cool, split 
the cakes and put the cream between. Make the 
cream as follows: Boil one pint of new milk; beat 
the yolks of two eggs, and add half a tea-cupful of 
sugar (or five table-spoonfuls), then the beaten whites, 
and not quite half a tea-cupful of flour, or enough 
corn starch to thicken, which is better than flour; 
when all the ingredients are well combined and beat- 
en light, pour the boiling milk into the mixture. Re- 
turn to the saucepan. Stir until you have a thick 
cream, and flavor with vanilla. This is a pudding of 
modern invention, and much admired. 

To Stew Ovstrers.—This might seem so simple a 
process as not to need a recipe, yet there is art even 
here to be imparted to the inexperienced housekeeper. 
In the first place, let her be cautioned against serving 
up a purée of bread-crumbs with a relish of oysters, 
Use no bread at all, but having a faultlessly scoured, 
clean stew-pan, simply put in the oysters, liquor as 
well. To two quarts allow a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, a light tea-spoonful of salt, and enough 
black pepper to season, but not burn the mouth. Stew 
gently, stirring occasionally, over a clear, bright fire 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, and when the oysters 
are nearly done add a gill of rich sweet cream, not 
more than twelve hours old. When the oysters are 
done, serve up with as little delay as possible, upon a 
chafing-dish, heated by a spirit-lamp. If such a dish, 
however, should not chance to be at hand, use a china 
tureen, and cover closely. Water or soda crackers, 
and, better still, wine-biscuit, lightly toasted in an 
oven to freshen them up, are an acceptable accom- 
paniment. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Musurn, Insertion, ann Lace 
Breakrast Cap. 
; For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 24 and 25. 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin axp Bivr Gros 
Grain Cap. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 30. 


: Fig. 4.—Breaxrast Cap with Pate Linac 
; Torqvorse Rreson. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 26 and 97. 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ CAPS, 
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Fig. 2.—Breakrast Cap with Pink Gros Grain 
Rippon. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 28 and 29, 


Fig. 5.—Swiss Musi, Lace, anp Gros Grain 
Cap. 


For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Crochet Edging for Lin- 

gerie, etc. 

Tuts edging is worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 60, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—>+ Work a square 
of 7 ch, (chain stitch), going back 
on these pass over 2 st. (stitch), and 
work five pattern rows in the ordi- 
nary Afghan st.; each pattern ro 
consists of two rounds—one round 
going forward, in which the st. are 
taken up, and one round going back, 
in which the st. are cast off; repeat 
from *. ‘This round forms the un- 
der edge of the edging. 2d round. 
—* Four times alternately 2 de. 
(double crochet) separated by 1 ch. 
on the point of the next square, 3 
ch., then 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the point of the next square, 2 
ch., + take up 1 st. from the st. be- 
fore the last, 2 ch., and with the 
second ch. work off the st. on the 
needle together; repeat four times 
from +; then 1 se. (single crochet) 
on the vein between the last and the 
following square, 2 ch., + take up 
1 st. from the st. before the last, 2 
ch., and with the second ch. work 
off the st. on the needle together ; 
repeat four times from the last +, 
but in repeating, the last sc. should 
not be worked; repeat from *. 3d 
round,— * Four times alternately 2 
de. separated by 3 ch. on the next sin- 
gle ch. between 2 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 ch.; then 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on the next single 
ch. between 2 de., + 2 ch., five 
times alternately take up 1 st. from 
the st. before the last, 2 ch., with 
the second of these work off together 
the st. on the needle; then 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next scallop in the 
preceding round ; repeat twice from 
+, but in the second repetition the 
last sc. should not be worked; re- 
peat from *. 4th round.— * Five 
times 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch, between 2 
de. in the preceding round, + 2 ch., 
five times alternately take up 1 st. 
from the st. before the last, 2 ch., 
with the second of these work off to- 
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MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet Epoine ror LINGERIE, ETC. 





VELVET SMOKING-CapP. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 31. 
For design see Supplement, No. 4. 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt From 7 To 9 
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YEARS OLD.—Front.—|See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 12-20. 





gether the st. on the 
needle ; then 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next scal. 
lop in the “preeeding 
round; repeat three 
times from +, but in the 
third repetition the last 
sc. should not be work- 
ed; repeat from *. 5th 
round.—2 ch., * 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on 
the middle of the next 
3 ch. between 2 de. in 


the preceding round, 2 te. (treble crochet) on the 
middle of the second following 3 ch. between 2 de., 
2 stc. on the middle of the second following 3 ch. 
between 2 de., four times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next scallop in the preceding round, 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Giri 
FrRoM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—FLower-Sranp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 412.] 


stems sew on silver cord, mark the veins of the 
leaves with silver thread, and work the vines in 
herring-bone stitch with gray shaded silk. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery, coat the velvet on 
the wrong side with fluid gum-arabic ; when this 


Cuan Stitcw anp Beapep BorpDER ror Dresses, WRaAPPINGS, ETC. 
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Fig. 3.—Sourr ror Girt From 7 To 9 


Years oLtp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1. ] 


For pattern and , oy see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 12-20. 
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and oak leaves of 
gray velvet, and 
sew them on in 
* button-hole stitch 
with gray shaded 
saddler’s silk ; one- 
half of each acorn 
is covered with 
white silk, and 
edged in half-polka 
stitch. For the 
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5 ch.; repeat from *. 6th round. 
—1 de. on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, * .7 ch., 3 de. on the 
middle 3 of the next 5 ch., 1 ch., 
3 de. on the middle 3 of the next 
5 ch., 7 ch., 3 de. on the middle 3 
of the second following 5 ch., 1 ch., 
3 de. on the middle 3 of the next 
5 ch.; repeat from *. 7th round. 
—* 3 de. on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 
1 st., 3 de. on the next 3 st., 7 ch., 
pass over 7 st., and repeat from *. 
8th round.—Always alternately 1 
de. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., and with this pass 
over | st. 


Brown Cloth Smoking-Cap. 

Tuts cap is made of brown cloth 
and black lustring lining, and is or- 
namented in chain stitch embroid- 
ery. To make the cap cut of brown 
cloth and black lustring a circular 
piece of each, fourteen inches and a 
half in diameter, transfer the design 
No. 2, on the embroidery side of 
the present Supplement, to the out- 
side, and work the embroidery in 
chain stitch with brown saddler’s 
silk. For the rim of the cap cut of 
the material and lining one piece two 
inches wide and twenty-four inches 
long, and furnish the outside with 
the border, which is worked in chain 
stitch with brown silk in the design 
given by No. 3 on the embroidery 
side of the present Supplement. 
Gather the crown, and set it into 
the double material of the rim. 
The middle of the crown is orna- 
mented with a woven button sur- 
rounded with fringe. 


Velvet Smoking-Cap. 

Tuts smoking-cap of violet velvet 
and satin is ornamented with an ap 
plication border on gray velvet. ‘T'o 
make the cap cut for the crown a 
straight piece of violet satin twenty- 
four inches long and five inches and 
three-quarters wide. The rim,which 
is twenty-four inches long, is cut of 
violet velvet from Fig. 31, Supple- 





Crocuet EpcinG ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


For the border transfer the design No. 4, on the embroidery 
side of the present Supplement, to the material, cut out the acorns 


S SSS 


N Sy 


Brown Crotu Smokine-Car. 


For design see Supplement, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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is dry, set on the rim of the cap with a strip of 
eard-board an inch and a quarter wide, thin 
wadding, and lustring lining, and bind the points 
with violet satin. + Furnish the crown of the cap 
with wadding interlining and lustring lining, sew 
it to the rim on one side, gather the other side, 
draw it together, and ornament the centre with 
a violet satin button, on which silver cord is 
stretched. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. W. E.—The striped white and black silks are 
very popular at present, though it is said checks and 
cross-bars will supersede them. Do not use Malta lace 
for trimming, but shirred ruffles of the silk. A basque 
and over-skirt with demi-train is the best design. 

Sussortwer.—The color of the bridegroom’s gloves 
should match those of the bride, and hers are decided 
by the dress she wears. 

Sav. R.—Make your linen lawn dress with a box- 
pleated blouse-waist and apron-front over-skirt, and 
put two straight gathered flounces on the lower skirt. 

L. R. G.—Lace sacques are the fashionable summer 
wrap. See description of them in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 22, Vol. VIL 

Estaer.—A black silk dress for a lady of fifty years 
would look well made with a plain basque and demi- 
train, with narrow ruffies forming a tablier on the front 
breadths, and two ten-inch flounces behind. 

Mxs. E. M. 8.—Your gray sample is pongee. Make 
with English basque and long over-skirt. The white 
dress should have a belted sacque and over-skirt, and 
the figured lawn a pleated blouse-waist with long 
apron. 

Constant Reaper.—A belted basque, apron over- 
skirt, for the blue dress, and a belted polonaise for the 
bnoff, is our advice. Trim them with alternate shirred 
and pleated ruffies of the material. 

Mas. Kw1gut.—Take your over-skirt for bias ruffles, 
then get another shade of brown for alternate ruffies, 
and trim your demi-train with tablier and back 
flounces. Add a belt and false basque to the round 
waist, also sleeves of the new darker shade. 

G. M. H,.—Shirred ruffies are those that are held by 
three or four gathering strings each a third of an inch 
apart. Make your piqué dress by description of one 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 2%, Vol 
VIL 

Cc. C. R.—MSS. designed for publication should be 
addressed to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, We can not 
answer questions concerning them in this column. 
All such MSS, are carefully examined, and the authors 
are informed by mail of their acceptance or rejection. 

Requrx.—The “Ugly Girl” articles will give you 
information about eyebrows and eyelashes.—Beaded 
cashmere sacques and lace sacques are the most dressy 
wraps. Get blue and écru batiste. Make your grena- 
dine by hints in New York Fashions. 

Mrs. J. M. W.—Your boy of twenty months might 
wear kilt-pleated skirts and jackets of piqué or linen. 
Striped cretonnes in white, gray, or bufi are used for 
furniture covers. 

A. E. G.—High-back shell combs are much used 
now. 

Contrrevtor.—Make your de bége suit by Belted 
Basque and Apron Over-skirt pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No, 28, Vol. VIL. Put small side-pleatings in 
skirt and over-s'irt, and pipe the edge of the basque. 

Mus, Witu1am H.—Piqués now have insertion let in 
for trimming, that is, the material is cut from under 
it. All black grenadines are made with high neck and 
long-sleeved linings. 

Itirvo1is.—Make your buff pongee by the Belted 
Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
VIL. and trim with fringe. Use the Henri Trois polo- 
naise pattern for your cashmere. The papers contain- 
ing illustrations and descriptions of these suits will 
also tell you how to trim them around the neck. 

Euma.—Ecru is the French word for unbleached, 
and means the dull pale buff now in vogue. 








WARRANTED. 

Four to six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery are warranted to cure Salt- 
Rheum or Tetter, and the worst kind of Pim- 
ples on the face. Two to four bottles are war- 
ranted to clear the system of Boils, Carbuncles, 
and Sores. Four to six bottles are warranted 
to cure the worst kind of Erysipelas and Blotch- 
es among the hair. Six to ten bottles are war- 
ranted to cure Running of the Ears and Corrupt 
or Running Ulcers. Eight to ten bottles are 
warranted to cure Scrofulous Sores and Swell- 
ings. ‘Two to six bottles are warranted to cure 
Liver Complaint. 

A WONDER TO HERSELF. 
Tanxtown, Delaware Co., O., March 20, 1873. 
To Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Your Discovery “needs only a fair trial, and it 
will do all you recommend it to do, and more 
too. When I was fifteen I caught cold, and for 
twenty-eight years I have been a perfect wreck 
of disease, and all the medicines and doctors’ 
bills have run up at times to two and three hun- 
dred dollars, and never any better, but worse, 
when I gave up all hope last spring of living the 
summer through. I received one of your Ac- 
count Books, and told my husband after read- 
ing it that it was too late to try further, but he 
said it was never too late. He went and bought 
two bottles, and I found it was helping me very 
much. Since 1841 I was troubled with Catarrh 
and Sore Throat, and was almost entirely deaf 
in one ear, and my voice was as dull as could 
be. There was constant pain in my head. 
Now my head is as sound as a dollar, my voice 
is clear, and I have used ten bottles of your 
Discovery. It has cured me of Catarrh, Sore 
‘Throat, Heart Disease, Spine Affection, and 
Torpid’ Liver. My Liver was very bad. My 
skin was rough. When I put my hand on my 
body it was like fish-scales. Now it is as smooth 
and soft as a child's. In conclusion, I will say 
I have been well for three months. I am a 
wonder to myself and friends. This is but an 
imperfect statement; half has not been told. 

Yours, with respect, Hester Lackey. 
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Corytre Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent byn mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D*® AFNESS AND CATARRH.—A i { 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympath i and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
ans =< c anges Ly any one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


“¥OUMANS? 


CELEBRATED HATS 


For Summer Wear. 


LADIES’ FRIDING FLATS IN VARIETY. 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxies, anp Tan oe i; rose druggist for abe 
MOTH ‘AND FREC ON, which is harmless, 
and in every case yRneia L or, for his Improved Com- 
Rpone and Prwpie Remepy, the it Sxin Meprome 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. 0 the noted Skin Doctor, 
Bona St., New York, 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 


HUMAN HAIR. 


JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. ¥. 

In consequence of extensive alterations we — 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Good 
amounting to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD OF 
in New York. 

Finest Cy 4 Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
No Crimped 


PRICE-LIST. 
LONG STEM. 

















PRICE-LIST. 
ALL LONG HAIR 


Finest quality French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
DYED. All Long 





oy ounces.......4 inch stem, .. $3 50 

‘ ounces....... 5 inch stem.... 5 00 

5 356 ounces....... 6 inch stem.... 6 50 

4 ounces....... 8 inch stem.... T 50 

43g ounces...... 10 inch stem.... 9 50 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by =m, 2 or as am _< of 


Post-Office Money-Order, or RF a bin 
ters, free of charge, to all ah mang 
Liberal Reduction made to the Wholesale Trade. 


PARASOLS 


Rich and a Goods in exclusive phen ges for 








First-Class T Ladies who desire choi 
can be suited from our stock, 


MILLER, 


Manufacturing Retailer, 
355 Sixth Avenue, cor. 224 Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 


RAGGED SOLES ai 





re 
never seen in ENGLISH 
NEL Shoes. 


These shoes are all the 

CHANNEL secs 
dealer for ion. Adark 

line around the sole near the edge shows where the 
channel is cut. They cost no more, and wear longer. 


THREE PAIR 


NGLISH] = 





of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
le pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
erbea Gloves, 2-Button, 50c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
= ant Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 
» TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 8538 Sth Ave., N.Y. 











A H'amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
most perfect tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


en WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulang, a and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidl. I DING UP, INVIC GORATING. and 
Strength 1a BU BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire Nervousand Physical Systems. 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital ne 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Ene: 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, W a 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
— or other Siness, and Weakness of every 

esc 
This famous Vitalizing Spec Specific is a certain and im- 


mediate 
"TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 





Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCH ESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 


36 John St., New York. 








T= Celebrated Factory of Fire-arms 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


tai ior ie 


To which was awarded the 


“wredal of Progress,” 


the niguEst oxpER of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rrrst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the t CentraL New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and possessing the Best comprnaTion Of good 
qualities, namely, light-running, smooth, noiseless 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. &@~ Sen 
for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 

ta" New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


ling Chairs. 





For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS, 
Can be easily aay apn gid 
in or out doo: y any one hay- 


hands. 

weight,and send 
trated catalogue 
ae cae, 


ing the use 0! 
tate your 
stamp for illus- 
of different 


Please men- 
tion this paper. 


Warren Ward & Co, °" 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LO W PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts New York. 
F AT TO LIVES ee | - 


Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 

— of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

amphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 

Lin 1G, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 
and save your health and money. 


MAk YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
UT, with brush and indelible ink, ; aid, oe 
aR = See | reulars 
J.F.Marsn &Co., 
~Fannie Brown % oo. od and Dock 
2 Naas axa y Sts., Phila., Pa. 


RENCH th La no PATTERNS.— 
es. 























| FASHIONS. 







=. del, % ¢ 


25 cents 


15 cents, 


BATHING SUIT. 
1601 


Lets take a Dive! 


CHILD'S BATHING SUITS, This is the approved stsle 
for _— from seven to thirteen years, Pattern, with Cloth Mo- 


LADIES? BATHING SUITS for this season, approved 
age. Pattern, with C 


A GRAND OFFER!!! 


Gola Coin Presents!!! 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD COIN will be 
distributed as PRESE 
club for **SMITHDS PATTER 
—— . 10 (two months and 10 days), $175.00 in GOL to the 
of the LARGEST club, etc. For pan on fe 4 ee of 

; inst ssue of Bazaar and see for yourself. It wil 
Smiths Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. — la por 


Cloth Model, 50 cents. 


ENTS among 29 8 who get up the largest 
RY EN HAZ AAR* #trom June 1st to 


da 
of the ihowien 


eautiful oil Ghremes, 6* Little Sisters» 14x17 inches, or ** Eas= 
ter Holliday” 19x17 inches (this is just out and the prettiest Chromo 
of the day), OR ** Smith’s Instant Dress El 
or 10 cents must be sent for postage and doing up. 

ee copy of Smith’s Pattern Bazaar mailed for 


Sm ith’s Instruction Book, or Secrets of Dressmaking, 
Smith’s Catalogue of Summer Styles, 1 stamp. 


Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


914 Broadway, 
New York City. 





i 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS, 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
oe 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Our long experience as importers of human hair 
and manufacturers of human hair goods —_ 
brought us daily in connection with the most 
nent dealers in France, Germany, and Great ritain, 
enables us to offer to the ladies an article the standard 
- rfection, original in design, superior in qualit: 

workmanship, and unsurpassed for elegance an 
og at prices unheard of in New York hitherto. 

Ladies not being satisfied with their first choice are 
at pot to exchange their goods again without ex- 


“gy ‘PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. an Lybety 

First quality 4 Switches, sol not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 0z....... $2 
28 inches long, 1 oa ° 
84 inches ong, 4 ¢ 4 00 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, all 
long hair— 


-—Good quality hair.—, 
18 inches long, 2 oz., $2 50 
22 inches long, 3 0z., $4 00 
26 inches long, 4 0z., $6 00 Per ounce. = 4 
82 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce. x 
CURLS warranted naturally carly, 
and not Boiled and Baked, from $1 fi} 
to $20 00. 
In curls our quality and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA omnes. FOR EXTRA 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ ony HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES, 
Goods sent C, x DD. by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in regis let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Be my Award- 
the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Tiehteee Benet for the 
htest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. 5S: 
to suit every le of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
a. berality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 








The same, made of best 
-——Brittany hair.—— 
Per ounce........$2 25 
Per ounce. .$3 00 

















stamp. 


=i Pear 


Of out own importation, in ail new ana eiegant desi ro} 
at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, 

Jacket, of extra fine epee and most desirable Sate 
tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with ~_ of examina- 
tion, J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, ighth Ave., N.Y. 


L A D | LADIES S, By sending me . Tax Cents, 
I will send you a 


Cut Paper Pattern 
Of the we) on Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 
Send stamp for ‘ Hyatt’s iota yan Journal,” 
(sent free). Address HYA 
27 East Fourteenth ‘Street, "New York k City. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture ny pases the 
Dress thorough perfora- 
ted Premium aicskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. The Buckskin 
“ Supporter is strongly recom- 
mended for its many excellent qualities. Send for cir- 
culars. D.C, HALL & CO.,44 West Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


ADAM A: MICHEL (formerly 
with Magiz GaLoupPEav), 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, elect 


by herself in all the fashionable houses of P. 


ea If ag have them, 
send stamp for Circular 
to Mar. E. Miomor, Lock 
Box 21,Washington, D.C. 

* Sole Agent f ‘or U.S. 


TRAVELING "usp Le # DELIGHTFUL. = Saabs 
Bono CLN DE! ma, 

















BY USING THE NEW 





AGENTS WANTED | 


a a 
Ce aaa a as, bytyy “Bth St. Phila. Pa. 


leo RTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and Roya and accessories, 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROU, Importer. 
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EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


LYONS SILKS. 


AT. STEWART & CO 


HAVE OPENED 350 PIECES 


Fancy Silks, 
Received on Saturday last, at $1 00, $1 15, and $1 25 
per yard; good value, $1 25, $1 50, and $1 75 per yard. 


, Jeiivels 
Lyons Silks, 


A most reliable quality, at $2 00 per yard, extremely 
cheap at $2 50, 
A choice and desirable assortment of 
Plain Silks, 
Latest Paris Colorings, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, and $2 00 
per yard. Greatly below their value 
The choicer and more costly qualities of LYONS 
SILKS at proportionately low prices. 


A Special offering of 
ies Ps . 
Dress Goods 
Will be opened on BROADWAY & FOURTH AVE. 
CENTRE SECTIONS. 
LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES JUST 
RECEIVED. 

REAL FRENCH DE BIEGES, in colorings of Iron 
Gray, London Smoke, Drabs, and Dark Browns, at 
40c., 45c., and 50c. per yard. 

ENGLISH ALPACAS, in Summer Colorings, at 25c., 
80c., and 35c. per yard—very much under their 
present value. 

They have also MARKED DOWN to LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF their former prices, quantities of Dress 
Goods, IN LENGTHS SUFFICIENT ONLY FOR 
POLONAISE. 


Dressmaking, 
Under SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, executed equal 
in style and finish to the very BEST 
PARISIAN MAKES, 


Mourning 
Orders 


Executed in from Twelve to Twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice. PRICES VERY REASONABLE. PROM- 
ISES FAITHFULLY KEPT. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & €0,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, N.Y. 


HABERDASHERY 
DEPARTMENT, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTH. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 


IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, MERINO, AND 
BALBRIGGAN. 


SHIRTS,COLLARS,& CUFES, 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, LINEN & SILK 
HDKFS., SCARFS, TIES, KID GLOVES, LISLE 
THREAD AND SILK GLOVES, &c., 

And all other articles in this line 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Dress Goods. 
PARIS NOVELTIES. 


MEXICAINES, ALGERINES, WHITE SATIN- 
STRIPE BAREGES, for Seaside Costumes, 


PARIS PRINTED JACONETS & ORGANDIES. 
Lyons Foulards, 
75 cents; former price $1 50, 

COLORED FAILLES, FANCY SILKS, BLACK & 
WHITE STRIPED SILKS, GRISAILLE SILKS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
LADIES’ MISSES. AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Full lines now complete of every description of 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Wedding 'Trousseaux 
TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


BOYS’ SUITS 
IN LINEN, DUCK, & CLOTH. 


HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 


Of every description for LADIES & CHILDREN. 


BLACK SILKS. 

















REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
$3 OO Reduced to $2 5O. 
$3 50 med * $3 OO. 
$4 00 “« “ $3 50. 


Quality and Finish Unequaled. 


BLACK TAFFETAS, 
85 Cents and $1 OO per Yard. 
(Former price $1 25 and $1 50, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., N.Y. 








SS55595 8 
pecial. 


We call the attention of ladies to the following 

special bargains: 
ies’ Walking Skirt, cluster of 9 tucks, Wamsutta 

muslin, at $1 10. 

Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 4 tucks, side plaiting 6 in. 
wide, beautifully made, finest muslin, at $1 40. 

Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 2 clusters of 5 tucks each, 
— needlework flounce 4 inches wide, finest muslin, 
at $2 10, 


Long Night-gowns, yoke beantifully tucked, needle- 
aa front, neatly trimmed, good muslin, offered at 
65. 


Long Night-dress, yoke, collar, and sleeves beautiful- 
ly tucked, neat edge, good musiin, offered at $1 94. 





Beautiful Toilet Sacque, or short Night - dress, 
trimmed full length, with 2 insertions of embroidery 
and alternate tucking—collar and sleeves embroidered 
to match—offered at $1 75. 


LADIES GOING TO THE COUNTRY, and wishing 
to replenish their wardrobes, should certainly visit 
our UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. We offer 
the largest selection of Ladies’ Fine Underwear in 
this country. 





Special attention 1s directed to our magnificent as- 
sortment of Linen and French Percale Underwear, 
entirely sewed and embroidered by hand. These 
goods we are offering at extraordinarily cheap prices. 
Call and examine. 


Try our FASHION CORSETS, manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order in Europe, and warranted superior 
to all in perfection of finish, beauty of shape, and 
durability of wear. We quote our best letters. 








“Fashion A” Corset, woven, fine coutil, 36 bones, 
scalloped top, at . 

“Fashion K” Corset, woven, 124 bones, silk fan- 
stitched top and bottom, scalloped edge, at $2 00. 

“Fashion F” Corset, woven, 80 wide bones placed 
bone to bone, silk fan-stitched, top of hand embroid- 
ered scallop, the whole corset beautifully embroidered, 
offered at $2 25. 

“Fashion K” Corset, woven, 400 bones, elegantly 
— with silk, embroidered top and bottom, 
at $3 75. 

“Fashion U” Corset, hand-made, of finest French 
coutil, 32 bones, with side-steels, silk fan-stitched, 
at $1 65; worth full $2 75. 

Try the Fashion Corsets, and you will never use any 
other. 


We offer extraordinary inducements in BLACK 
SILKS, BLACK ALPACAS, LADIES’ and CHIL- 
DREN’S SUITS, Millinery Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Real Laces and Dress Trimmings, Parasols, &c. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN FANS.—White Satin 
Fans, handsomely carved and painted, at $1 75, $2 25, 
b2 


A WHITE FAN, richly carved stick, exquisitely 
painted, at $3 00; worth full $5 50. 
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Ladies living in or near New York should certainly 
visit our Establishment. We will think it a pleasure 
to show you our goods, whether you are ready to 
purchase or not. 


We send 8 C.O. D. to any part of the country, 
allowing full examination before acceptance. By en- 
closing money with order, Ladies will save time and 
return expressage. Always send check, draft, or 
Post-office order. 


Send for our Descriptive Price-List, mailed free on 
application. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


TERN BROTHERS 


6th Ave. and 23d St., N.Y. 


Unusual Bargains in RIBBONS. Elegant Roman 
Sash Ribbons, double face, extra wide, at 39c. and 


c. yard. 

Finest Colored All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 
7 inches wide, 80c. yard. 

400 Pieces Finest Paris Fancy Sash Ribbons, superb 
quality and designs, at $1 00 yard. 

The above are the cheapest Ribbons ever offered. 

Great Reduction of Prices in REAL LACES. Real 
Guipure Laces at 10c., 1c., 18¢., 23c., 45c. yard. 

Elegant designs, 2, 8, and 4 inches wile, at T5c., 
95c., and $1 00 yard. 

Real Yak Laces, extra widths, at 33c., 37c., 48c., 62c. 
upward. 

— Buff, Drab, and White Cluny Laces, extremely 
cheap. 

Spanish Nets at 75c., 95c., and $1 00 yard. 

Log Guipure Nets, at $1 37, $1 43 yard, double 
widt 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
EVER OFFERED. 


Continued reduction in our 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 


Furnishing Department. 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST, 
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STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 


The Misfortune 
of a Rupture can 
be easily remedied by 
wearing the New Elas- 
tie Truss, without 
Metal Springs. It retains 
the Rupture under all 
circumstances; is worn 
night and day with per- 
fect comfort, and soon 
effects a permanent cure. Sold at a moderate price. 
It is sent by mail to all parts of the country by THE 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City. Circular free. 


BASE BALL 


CLUBS, Send for my Illustrated Price-List of Uni- 
forms, &c., before purchasing elsewhere. 
WARD B. SNYDER, 60 Nassau St., N. Y. 











V EEK’S DOINGS inWALL STREET. 
VV Explains stock —- on small capital withou! 
risk. Copysentfree. Tumbridge & Co., 2 Wall St.,N.Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
_DOURRAU & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 


] ATCHES suitable for speculative purposes. Send 
W for price-list to Lionel Jacobs, 8 Astor House, N.Y. 








fect order by the wonderful alterative 
wer of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med« 
cal Discovery, en earnestly, to 
correct bi and system, which are al- 


ways at fault, also-to act specifically upon 


diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. . Ca- 





Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2 all druggists 


CUT THIS OUT 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, $22 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . . .131 25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ...100 18 00 


=a 








Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... 44 S 5 00 

Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,.... 11 “ 4 00 

Gold Band China Tea Sets,.......... oe. 10 00 

French China Dinner Plates,..........per dozen, 2 50 
o 





Good Water Goblet, ................... 1 00 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 
HADLEY’S, 

5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 

603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.O.D., or Post-Office Order. 













SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of me | much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








ECiiva cris 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at yay | prices: $8 00, 

‘1 





$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Save Fifty Dol / ars ij 








! THE NEW FLORENCE. 


\ 
} PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-class : 
|, VALUE, $30 above 5 Sewing-Machine. 
f 
{ 
( 
Y 


SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 









Every machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Mase. ; 
= or, 39 Union Square, New York. 

——S—— =< > 2 on 


or | 
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Ladies’ Garment Suspender. 

Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 


‘ Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
L.G.S. stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 
Pat. Aug. 19, 1873, OT Gross. Cc. 8. KIN 





NSEI, 


86 Summer Street, Boston. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggista. 





TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 60 pp. 
HOW Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 





Fo @s r day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 BS $20 Gee. son & Co., Portland, Maine. 





LAST CHANCE 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift -<- = « 100,000 


One Grand Cash Gift - - = 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - <- «= 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 


20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000ecach, 90,000 


50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,00Q 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 


240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets, - - = = $$ 5000 
Mlalves - = = = = = 25 00 
Tenths, oreach Coupon - - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - = = 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, EE. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pvstic Lisrary Buripre, Lovisviiue, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N. ¥. 
LACK WOOD'S Magic 
* Dress Skirt Elevator. 
Wonderful invention; holds the 
dress out of the dirt while looping 
it fashionably. Lowers itself. 
am still giving away the magnificent 
Chromo with each one. Sent by 
mail. Send T5c. and three stamps 
postage, and receive the Elevator 
and Chromo by return mail. Ad- 
dress Curxvton R. Biacxwoop, 171 B’way. } Box 1503, 


GRANDE MAISON 
DE BLANC, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 













You ask WHY we can sell First 

Class 7 Octave Piavos for $290? 

mm We answer—Itcosts less than $309 
80) 








no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
r lies at Factory price, and warrant 

. le 6 Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
44 States and Territories, Please state where you caw 

otice. 

— U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer'’s Magazine, Hanren’s Werxcy, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazyre, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents addftional for the Maeazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. ¢ 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. aaa 

Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 

Harren’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.—I\nside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ae KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head 
LA ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulous ie YY — 
Giles & Co, Liniment. _lodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 
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FACETLE. 

A FASHIONABLE physician 
replied to a lady querist, 
who wished to know some- 
thing of his experience in 
the matter of the tender 

assion, “ Well, I never did 
now a man to die of love, 
certainly, but I have known 
aman of one hundred and 
seventy pounds go down to 
one hundred and thirty un- 
der a disappointed passion, 
so that pretty nearly a quar- 
ter of him may be said to 
have perished.” 


cuementatiadipuemnemaee 

On week-days you buy 
your music by the sheet. 
On Sundays you can have 
it by the choir. 


“You do not need to 
black your boots in Pitts- 
burg,” says a traveler; “ you 
hang them out of the win- 
dow at night, and they are 
black enough in the morn- 

ng.” 

A Chicago clergyman 
reached in a billiard - sa- 
oon on a Sunday. He 

«made but three points. 





——_—~-——— 

A bachelor one day set 
the table in his lonely abode 
with plates for himself and 
an imaginary wife and five 
children. He then sat 
down to dine, and as often 
as he hel himself to food 
he put the same quantity 
on each of the other plates, 
and surveyed the prospect, 
at the same time comet 
ing the cost. He is still a 
bachelor. 


—_——-_———- 

A clergyman, advocating 
corporal punishment for 
children, said, ‘‘ The child, 
when once started in a 
course of evil conduct, is 
like a locomotive on the 
veas track—it takes the 
switch to get it off.” 


TN Work h\ 


GENTLEMAN (who has stepped on her dres. 
Pardons, Madam.” 


ON 


“TO MEMORY DEAR.” 


Entuustastic Batt-Piayer. “Ah, last Season was a good one! I'd 
both Eyes blacked in one Match, and two Fingers smashed in the Return 
Match the same Week !” 

New-Bacinner. “ Oh, aw, a very nice Game |” 


The most bashful girl we 
ever heard of was the young 
lady who blushed when she 
was asked if she had not 
been courting sleep. 

—_@-———_ 


A _ letter-carrier, after 
walking nine miles, and 
tendering the same letter to 
a hundred and thirty-severi 
men, none of whom would 
receive it, sat down and 

t. The letter was di- 
rected to Mr. Smith. 
—__—o> ——_ - 

A oereat Harvsnrre—An 

iron steamer. 
—_—_—~> 


ProrLE WHO MUST DRAW 
tae Line soMEWHERE—AD- 


giers. , 


Aad * ‘i 
Tax Arm.—A paper says ure 1g 
of the air in its relation to > ra 
man, “It kisses and bless- - a ~ 
es him, but will not obey — 
him.” Blobbs says that de- 
scription suits his wife ex- 
actly. ; 

There is a clever lad out 
West who will get his liv- 
ing in this world. For 
playing truant maternal au- 
thority cut off his supper. 


~ 
——" 


Casting one fond look at 
the authoress of his exist- 
ence, he sed at the door 


to say, “ Mother, I am go- 
ing to die, and when I am 
no more, i wish the doctor 


maternal 
he meant. “I wish it to 
be known,” he answered, 
“that I died from starva- 
tion.” This was enough. 
The small boy was triumph- 
ant, and retired to his little 
bed gorged to repletion. 


A: 
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Lavy (pleasantly). “It's of no Consequence, Sir.” 





s). “A thousand 
the Street! 


A Wicklow convivial small tenant in want of a lemon 
was observed slicing a potato into his hot whisky toddy. 

“Why, what are you about ?” inquired a friend. 

“*Tt’s punch I’m makin’, me boy,” quietly replied Pat. 

“ But what are you slicing the potato into it for?” 

“To give it a flavor.” 

“What! a potato flavor ?” 

“Sure an’ isn’t a flavor a flavor, whether it’s lemon or 
pitaty ?” ° 

“And have you had no other sons?” asked a curious 
lady of a bronzed old sea-captain. 

“Oh yes, madam. I had one that lived in the South Sea 
Islands for nearly a dozen years.” 

“ Really! Was he bred there, and what was his taste— 
the sea or the land ?” 

“No, madam, he wasn’t bread, he was meat—leastwise 
the natives ate him ; and as for his taste, the chief said he 
tasted of terbacker !” 


We do not remember to have seen any epitaph in which 
& man’s virtues are more concisely stated than that upon 
the late Mr. Mink : 


“The angels to-night, in their mansions of light, 
Are a-waltzin’ ‘round Anthony Mink ; 
He was faithful and kind as an: you'll find, 
d gin was his favorite drink.’ 
es 


An Irishman, newly imported, made application for 
work. On being asked if he could hold the plow, pine 
said he could do*that or any thing else. He was accord- 
ingly employed, and his master went with him to the field 
to see him commence operations. It was soon found that 
the Hibernian was new to the trade. 

** Did you not tell me, Sir, that you could hold the plow ?” 

“ Arrah, be aisy now,” said Pat, “how the divil can I 
howld the plow, an’ thim two spalpeens ov horses drag- 
g it away from me? Bud give it to me in the barn, an’ 

e jabers, I'll howld it wid any body.” 

os 


CremationaL Comparison—Urn, Earner, Ernest. 


—_~—>————— 

Wife to husband: “ Let us, to avoid being considered 
as listeners, pass in front of that couple—and we shall hear 
better,” A 

THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 
Cremate me, mother darling, cremate me, mother dear, 
Also my twenty-dollar braid, likewise my new back hair ; 


Let not the worms feed on this cheek; ah! save me from 
that fate 


Incin’rate, *mother darling—incin’rate or cremate. 





Wuat Sue saip To Hersetr. “ 
torn out, and I’ve got to go Home. Saco 
Wuart He sain To Himsetr. “ Confoundedly ridiculous Fashion, these Trains in 
Make a Man look like a Fool, cutting up such Capers with them 











Awkward, stupid Fellow! My Gathers are all 


y? 
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Woman (on shore). “ Hi! you Tom, just bring that Boat ashore !”’ 


Tom (mentally). “ Dear me, that’s too bad; just as I was going to tell Em’ly that I wanted her to wait and be my Wife when I growed up, and that 
I didn’t want her to notice the Butcher’s Man so much!” 











_ ae 





A Dublin paper, notin 
the fact that a man fe 
down dead while combin: 
his hair, says, “And ye 
there are people who will 
— in that dangerous 

abit.” i 

A young man was recent- 
ly married to a girl who 
had refused him eighteen 
times. He wishes now he 
hadn’t asked her more than 
seventeen times. 


—_—»———— 

A bad little boy rubbed 
Cayenne pepper dust all 
over the back of his jacket. 
The. school-master thrash- 
ed him briskly, but dismiss- 
ed school immediately to 
run to the nearest chemist 
for eye-water. 


— »————_ 

It is related of a country 
gentleman of rather con- 
vivial habits that one night, 
when returning home rath- 
er the worse for his liberal 
potations, he became im- 
pressed with the idea that 
a small field in which he 
found himself was his own 

room. He proceeded 
to undress, but first care- 
fully opened the gate, and 
tm out his boots to be 
lacked in the morning. 
— 


A PaMILy OF ORIGINAL 
Cremationists—Burn’ems. 
Eee 


Jones and his wife were 
always Rivawroaeg about 
their comparative talent for 
pr wy a fire. She insist- 
ed that just as surely as he 
attempted to re-arrange the 
sticks with the tongs he put 
the fire out. One night the 
church-bell sounded an 
alarm, and Jones sprang 
for his fire-bucket, eager to 
rush to the conflagration. 
«Mr. Jones,” cried his wife, 
as he reached the door, 
“come back and take the 
tongs.” 








The Indiana judges stand 
no nonsense from the bar. 
A lawyer there lately in the 
course of his argument 
used the word “ disparage- 
ment.” a using Latin 
words,” said the judge, “ or 
sit down.” The poor law- 
yer, undertaking to explain, 
was ruthlessly fined twenty 
dollars for contempt. 

—_— p> 
ILLUSTRATION OF 
“MANIFEST DESTINY.” 

“Ab,” said an English- 
man the other day, “I be- 
= to a country upon 
which the sun never sets.” 

“ And I,” said a Yankee, 
“belong to a country of 
which there can be no cor- 
rect map. It grows so fast 
that the surveyors can’t 
keep up with it.” 


—_—¥_>—_—_— 

At what time of life may 
a man be said to belong to 
the vegetable kingdom 7— 
When long experience has 
made him sage. 


—_—-+—~.>—— _- 

A Sunday-school teacher, 
having asked what became 
of men who deceive their 
fellow-men, was promptly 
answered, “ They go to Eu- 
rope.” 

It only takes three hours 
and about half a cord of 
wood to put a millionaire 
into a very small glass bot- 
tle. The only difficulty to 
be — ed is the in- 
evitable increase of the fam- 
ily jars. 


_—<——— 

A cautious reporter, in 
speaking of a man both of 
whose legs were cut off by 


a railroad train, says, ‘“‘ He 
will probably be a cripple 
for life.” 


or 











